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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
HERE has been no great improvement in Mr. Manning’s con- 
dition, and the prospects of our having a new Secretary of 
the Treasury are at ledst not diminished. It is alleged that his 
associates in the Cabinet will not regard his retirement with very 
much regret. The Cabinet meeting which immediately preceded 
his illness is said to have beena stormy one. He was charged by 
more than one gentleman with having violated the agreement in 
the matter of refusing the Senate information about appointments. 
At first he replied with some spirit, and then kept silent under the 
reproaches of Mr. Lamar and other gentlemen. It was but a few 
minutes after his return to the Treasury that he fell at his desk. 
As is well known, a person of his physique is much more liable to 
such attacks after experiencing any great anxiety or annoyance. 
But whatever may have been the effect of the discussion in 
the Cabinet it is beyond doubt that Mr. Manning had been pre- 
pared for his breakdown by overwork. The Treasury is one of 
the departments of the government whose incumbent has more 
to do than any human being is equal to. The burden should be 
divided between at least three officials of cabinet rank, leaving 
questions of revenue and taxation alone to the gentleman who is 
Secretary of the Treasury. 





Mr. WHITNEY gives an emphatic contradiction to a report 
which appeared in a New York weekly paper, and led to some 
discussion in England. It was alleged that by arrangement with 
our navy department, the new cruisers were to be designed by 
engineers in the service of the British government. This certain- 
ly is one of the points which are not yet covered by international 
courtesy. No Englishman would wish to see the skill and exper- 
ience of his government’s naval engineers employed in the service 
of America. And no American would care to have our vessels 
designed by engineers who might have occasion to make a hostile 
use of their knowledge of the construction and capacities of those 
vessels. On one point both countries are agreed, and the govern- 
ments of both contradict the report. 





THE Ordnance Commission reports a scheme to provide earth- 
en-work forts and heavy guns sufficient to make the coast of 
the country defensible against any enemy. They specify 
$126,000,000 as the sum needed, and ask for $21,500,000 as 
the amount which should be appropriated this year, and $9,000,- 
000 a year for ten years thereafter. With this and the 
education appropriation both to be met out of the national reven- 
ue, we are not likely to hear much of an embarrassing surplus for 
ten years to come. Itis notable that a New England contempora- 
ry tries to use the one measure to defeat the other. It suggests 
that if we vote nothing to help the States in the struggle with il- 
literacy, we may be able, ‘“ by a prudent economy to find the 
funds” for the defences. What a grand spectacle we would then 
present to the world! A Democratic nation with a surplus of rev- 
enue on its hand, refusing any aid to education, in order to have 
plenty tospend on forts and guns! Why isit that New England 
has lost faith in the political efficacy of education ? 





THE proceedings of the Senate have been enlivened by a 
speech from Mr. Vance on the wickedness and the absurdity of 
the law for the reform of the Civil Service. It was supposed that 
Mr. Vance’s success in getting good places for his kinsmen under 
this Administration had reconciled him to the new order of things. 
But he begrudges the reformers even the small percentage of of- 
fices they have managed to bring under the rule of competitive 
examinations. Against those examinations Mr. Vance took high 





ground. He regarded them as a denial of the constitutional right 


| of every American citizen to hold office—if he could getit. But 








just that is the strong point of the reformers. They say that the 
spoils system disqualifies for office-holding all that portion of the 
American people which is not in agreement with the executive on 
political questions, while their examinations throws office open 
equally to all. 

Mr. Vance is not doing this Administration justice. It means 
no more reform than the law forces upon it. Mr. Lamar and 
Mr. Cleveland both acquiesce in Mr. Black’s avowed evasion of 
the law by which out of seventy-seven appointments in the Pen- 
sion Bureau seventy-two were Democrats and five of politics un- 
known. Nor does he do justice to the labors of Col. Vilas in the 
matter of Post-Offices. He has removed one postmaster for every 
eight minutes of the time since he entered upon office. 





Ir is evident that no speech in the Edmunds report hit harder 
than did that of Mr. Harrison. His very concentration of his ar- 
gument upon the removals and appointments in his own State 
did more to weaken the President’s case with the public than a 
thousand broad generalities or constitutional arguments. Even 
the friends of the Administration are calling upon the President 
to rid himself of the heavy burden by publishing the papers on 
the credit of which he made such scandalous removals and selec- 
tions. And the demands for copies of the speech are numerous 
beyond any recent precedent. In Indiana it has ereated an en- 
thusiasm for the Republican Senator which directly increases the 
chances of his reéelection, in spite of the gerrymandering of the 
State by the Legislature in order to defeat him. Every soldier in 
Indiana, of whatever politics, has enlisted afresh to keep Ben Har- 
rison in the Senate. 





THE Senate has passed the bill for the admission of Tacoma, 
as Washington Territory plus a pieceof Idaho is tobecalled. The 
claims of the new State are much weaker than those of Dakota, 
and the violence its people have exhibited against the Chinese res- 
idents has disposed many people to keep it a little longer under 
national tutelage. Once it comes into the Union as a State, the 
national government will be powerless to punish such persons as 
it now has on trial at Seattle and other points. But the fact that 
it has shown Democratic proclivities probably increases its chances 
with the majority in the House. If they admit Dakota, Tacoma 
will come with it as a balance in the Senate. 





WE have spoken elsewhere of the most characteristic and 
objectionable feature of Mr. Morrison’s newest Tariff bill, the 
removal of the duties on wool, and a great reduction of these on 
woolens. Besides this, the bill puts lumber, salt, fish, flax and 
hemp on the free list, besides reducing heavily the dufies on 
manufactures of flax and hemp. At the same time the duty on 
sugar is to be lowered 10 per cent., not 20 per cent. as in the 


original bill. The idea of the framers seems to be that the 


American workman is too much awake to his own interest to be 
tampered with by tariff reductions on iron and the like, but that 
the American farmer, having nothing to do with the Knights of 
Labor, is safer game. And then when they have disgusted the 
farmer into hostility to the Tariff, they will use his vote against 
the laborer. Especially the bill is constructed to rally the vote of 
the South. Hence the back down on sugar, and the favor shown 
to rice, iron ore, and other materials in which the South is heavily 
interested. 

All the Ohio members of both parties have united in a protest 
against the repeal of the duty on wool. But they fear that 
Pennsylvania will divide, and a minority will support the new 
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bill. There should be such a demonstration of our State’s re- 
sistance to any such measure as will prove to the weak-kneed in 
our delegation that Pennsylvania tolerates no Free Trade treach- 
ery in those who are sent to represent her. 


THE House has shown how easy it is to pass a measure it 
thinks demanded by public opinion by sending Mr. O’Neill’s 
Labor-Arbitration bill to to the Senate four days after it was 
reported from the Committee on Labor. The vote on its passage 
was more than two to one, although the measure encountered 
some sharp criticism. We see neither great harm nor great good 
in the measure. It merely facilitates the business of arbitrating 
a labor dispute on railroads and the like which cross state lines, 
where both: parties are ready for arbitration. It obliges nobody 
to propose or accept arbitration. It authorizes the district court 
to appoint the third member of the board of arbitration, when the 
two already selected are unable to agree upon a third. And it 
invests the board with power to send for persons and papers, and 
to take evidence under oath. On the whole the Committee did 
well to report the measure, and the House did well to pass it, as 
an expression of the national desire for this peaceful mode of 
settling such disputes. But it will not put an end to strikes. 





AT last the House has passed the bill to erect an appropriate 
building for the Congressional library, so that an end will be put 
to the disgraceful business of exacting copies of books for a na- 
tional collection, and then permitting their ruin by dust and damp. 
In one respect the delay isa gain. The proper arrangement of 
such a building is much better understood now than it was even 
ten years ago. The international conference of librarians has car- 
ried the business of library construction and management to the 
level of a science, and the new library will profit by this result. 





THE House has passed the Indian Appropriation Bill with no 
provision for the payment of Captain Pratt, to whom the cause of 
Indian education owes somuch. This is a wrong the Senateshould 
redress. There are few men in America who have deserved better 
of their country than the pcrsistently enthusiastic army officer 
who undertook to show what the Indian was capable of. To him 
we are indebted for the Carlisle and Hampton schools, whose ex- 
cellent record Mr. Holman and other Congressmen have been try- 
ing to depreciate. All the friends of Indian education and civil- 
ization are at one in their recognition of Mr. Pratt’s great services. 





Tue Rev. Mr. Milburn, the blind chaplain of the House of 
Representatives, is making himself offensive to devout and right- 
minded people. His morning prayers are simply speeches on the 
condition of the country addressed to the reporters, and not to his 
Maker. Even a blind man cannot suppose God to be so ill-in- 
formed as to need the contents of the daily newspaper rehearsed 
to him. And Mr. Milburn, or whoever does his newspaper read- 
ing, evidently takes the wrong newspaper. Ife has been crammed 
for his daily harangue out of some cynical and sensational daily, 
until he knows no more of what the country really is than if he 
were a British traveler on a scavenging tour. It was a mistake to 
put such a man into such aplace. It is a worse mistake to give 
publicity to his daily outrages upon the dignity of his office as a 
minister, and of the place where he exercises it. 





THE great railroad strike in the Southwest has not come to 
an end so promptly as was announced. While the strike was in 
progress the companies strained every nerve to obtain men in 
the place of those who had left. To a great extent they succeeded, 
and Mr. Hoxie now announces that he needs but a few more 
men to complete his force. On the other hand the Knights stand 
by the usual rule in such cases, that all who struck must be tak- 
en back or none will return to work. In honor they cannot do 
otherwise, to say nothing of their rules as a trade’s union. Mr. 
Hoxie and other railroad managers foresaw this when they em- 
ployed the new men, That act was a decision to fight the battle 











to the last extremity, and to take back none of the strikers. And 
now the struggle entered upon a new phase. Open violence was 
offered and at Fort Worth an armed collision occurred with the 
sheriffs posse,in which one man was killed and nine were 
wounded, As railroad property is the least defensible of all prop- 
erty from its peculiar character, and as its safety depends on the 
law-abiding spirit of the whole community, it requires no prophet 
to foretell that there are stormy times ahead of the roads in the 
Gould system. 





Mr. CLEVELAND has asked and secured the resignation of 
Gov. Murray, of Utah, and has nominated Mr. Caleb W. West. of 
Kentucky, in his stead. It was supposed that Mr. Murray had 
too many attached friends among the Democrats of Kentucky to 
make his removal probable. But Mr. Carlisle is said to have 
made up his mind that Kentucky would be even more pleased by 
seeing a Democratic son in this office, and to have asked that Mr. 
West be given the place. Exactly what fitness Mr. West posses- 
ses for this difficult and important post the country has yet to 
learn. He was an officer in the Southern army; he has been a 
candidate, and not always a successful one, for some state offices. 
And he is Mr. Carlisle’s friend. 

No appointment will be watched more closely than this. Mr. 
Cleveland has taken a great risk in removing so firm aruler as 
Gov. Murray. He will be held responsible if Mr. West should ex- 
hibit less of the qualities which have made the laws of the nation 
for the first time operative in Utah. 





Ir is beyond doubt that there is a very strong movement in 
Vermont to prevent the reélection of Mr. Edmunds to the Senate. 
Persons who are unusually well-informed declare there is not a 
chance of his being sent back to the Senate, and that there never 
has been any since the summer of 1884, when he did almost noth- 
ing to help the Republican party in the national campaign. We 
greatly regret the course Mr. Edmunds then pursued, but we 
should regret equally his failure to secure a reélection. If Ver- 
mont has another citizen who could render the country and the 
Republican party services as great, he is not visible at this dis- 
tance. Mr. Edmunds’s periodical resistances to the decisions of 
his party are one element of his power with the nation. It is 
this feature which makes his support count for so much, when he 
is free to give it, No other Senator could have led so effectively 
the Senate’s resistance to the recent encroachment of the Execu- 
tive upon its constitutional rights. 

As for the course Mr. Edmunds took in 1884, there are sev- 
eral things to be said. The first is that defeated candidates for 
nominations never have been expected to show especial zeal for 
the success of their rivals. The second is that Mr. Edmunds did 
not bolt the nomination, although a great pressure was brought 
upon him to doso. He stayed in the party, and he voted for Mr. 
Blaine. The third is that Mr. Blaine’s friends, and notably Mr. 
William Walter Phelps, brought most offensive and untrue charges 
against Mr. Edmunds in the matter of his investment of certain 
Western railroad bonds, as an oblique reply to similar charges 
brought against Mr. Blaine. It would have been strange if, under 
the ereumstances, Mr. Edmunds had not shown some resentment. 

We commend to the Republicans of Vermont one of themax- 
ims of warfare. It is ‘‘ Never do what your enemy wants you to 
do.” No defeat for a Senatorship would now give the Democratic 
party greater satisfaction, unless it be that of Mr. Harrison. 





THE friends of the Indians have been holding a meeting in 
New York, at which the cause of humanity was presented with 
singular ability and good judgment by Bishop Potter, Dr. John 
Hall, Mr. Herbert Welsh, Captain Pratt, Gen. Armstrong, and 
other gentlemen. A letter from the President expressed “ hearty 
sympathy with every movement in the direction of a proper solu- 
tion of the important and difficult question ” under discussion. It 
contained no explanation of the removal of tried and trusty In- 
dian agents to make room for politicians. Dr. Hall laid the blame 
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of the difficulty in the first instance upon colonial laws, which 
“limited the intercourse between the Indians and the colonists to 
the fur-trade, cutting them off from schools, and dooming them to 
perpetual barbarism.” He justly warned Eastern reformers against 
taking a Pharisaic attitude towards the people of the West. ‘“‘ The 
practices of which white men are guilty in the West are no worse 
than those of which one’s own fathers were guilty in these very 
Eastern states.” Mr. Welsh predicted the speedy collapse of the 
Indian reservation system, and said it was only a question of get- 
ting rid of it justly or unjustly. He instanced Mr. Dawes’s bill 
as a proposal to deal justly with the Indian. Dr. Macarthur called 
attention to the fact that half our Indians wore the dress of civili- 
zation, and that they support 150 churches and 250 schools. He 
gave just credit to General Grant for having made the beginning 
in dealing with the Indian question in a Christian spirit. 








THERE are two movements in New York, which might well be 
combined. The first is to open the museums to the people on Sun- 
day, on the plea that that is the only day when the workingman 
can see them. The second is to establish a half-holiday every 
week, in order that the workingman may have time to enjoy this 
and other elevating formsofrecreation. The latter proposal seems 
to us the more benevolent of the two, and we are glad to see that 
it is strongly supported there, as it also is here. The highest and 
best use of Sunday leisure is that which turns the mind the far- 
thest from the business of the week, and brings into range of vision 
the realities which the haste and dust of the week tend to hide. 
And there is no real collision between this reservation of Sunday 
to such uses, and the enjoyment of leisure for art galleries and the 
like by the busy classes. But instead of taking this leisure out of 
Sunday, let us take it out of the excessive number of hours we now 
give to toil. That will help to the highest social sanity. 








THE proposal to increase the salaries of district judges in the 
national courts to $5,000 a year, is one that should be carried out 
with promptness. The present salaries were fixed with reference 
to securing the best legal talent for service on the bench. They 
were ample for the purpose at the scale of remuneration then ob- 
tained at the bar, but with the change in the scale upon which mem- 
bers of the legal profession are paid and in the accepted standard 
of living, these salaries have become altogether inadequate. It 
soon will be impossible to secure judges as able as the leaders of 
the bar, if we do not increase these salaries according to the prin- 
ciple by which they were determined at first. 





WE find it hard to realize that his friends in Boston have been 
celebrating Mr. Edward Everett Hale’s sixty-fourth birthday. Mr. 
Hale is a younger man at heart than many we know who have not 
yet seen their fortieth birthday. Every book of his has a fresh- 
ness and a vivacity which furnish a new impulse to life. His en- 
ergy overflows in all directions, and will be felt nearly as long as 
‘ten times one is ten.” We especially admire in him the hearty 
nationalism, the sympathy with the whole people rather than with 
self-isolated cliques, which has characterized his public career. 

In his recent visit to this city he called attention to his claim 
to rank as one of the minor prophets. In his “Sybaris and other 
Homes,” which appeared about 1868, he represents Col. Fred. In- 
graham as telling him that the street-cars in Sybaris are moved by 
force supplied from a central engine. Thereupon one of his friends 
who was interested in street-railways wrote to ask how it was 
done, and Mr. Hale was obliged to admit that Col. Ingraham had 
not explained that. His friend no doubt thought he had got the 
best of it, but as Mr. Hale remarked he had see it done an hour 
ago on Market street and did not know yet how it was done. 








THE Bell Telephone Company is withdrawing from service in 
Indiana, because the State law limits the rent of the instrument to 
$3 a month. Other companies are eager to occupy the field thus 
vacated, but all of them are denounced by the Bell Company as 
infringing its patent. It is expected that their companies will set 





| up the additional defence that the Bell patents are invalidated so 





far as Indiana is concerned by the refusal to occupy that field. 


Ir is predicted by even Liberal newspapers that Mr. Glad- 
stone is going forward to a defeat. They blame his obstinacy in 
refusing to abandon those features of his plan which excite the 
opposition of his associates. Ifwe have any comprehension of Mr. 
Gladstone’s character, he has not yielded because he cannot. He 
evidently regards the bill to enable any Irish landlord to sell out 
to the government as a measure of justice to that class, without 
which they would be exposed to legal plunder. We differ from 
him on this head, but we respect his convictions. As for the 
reach of power to be conferred upon the Irish Parliament, he cer- 
tainly is right in leaving to it the whole matter of revenue and tax- 
ation. At no point,as Mr. Giffen shows, has British rule in Ire- 
land broken down so completely as at this. Ireland is paying twice 
as much taxation in proportion as Scotland. It is one of the great 
drains upon her resources which are dragging her into national 
bankruptcy. 

The latest reports represent Mr. Gladstone as having com- 
promised the question by giving the Imperial Parliament a veto 
upon Irish fiscal legislation, and making Imperial claims a first 
charge upon the revenues. Whether Mr. Parnell will accept such 
an arrangement—and it must be remembered that he can veto any 
Home Rule proposal which falls short of his views—will depend on 
his expectation of whatthe British Parliament will do with an Irish 
tariff. And if Ireland is to pay a share of imperial taxation, and 
her legislation is to be reviewed at Westminister, she must contin- 
ue to be represented in the Imperial Parliament. In that case the 
delegation will make things very lively both before and after the 
passage of such a veto. 





THE London newsmongers find time and space for every ru- 
mor about the coming vote on Home Rule for Ireland, but none 
for the victory won by the opponents of the Infectious Diseases 
Acts, after a struggle of seventeen years. These acts, under pre- 
tence of maintaining the health of the troops, established a govy- 
ernment regulation of sexual vice in every garrison town of the 
kingdom. They were held up to imitation by a certain class in 
America, and it was proposed to copy them in Pennsylvania, 
Missouri and some other States. Their final and entire oblitera- 
tion form the British statute-book is therefore a moral victory for 
both countries. Mr. Stansfield, the new member of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s cabinet, was the leader in this crusade against the indirect 
sanction of a vice by the nation. His victory is a good omen for 
the career upon which he enters as a cabinet minister. 





THE unanimity of the House of Commons in this instance is 
a surprise even to the friends of the repeal. Nothing isso certain 
about this Parliament as that it will do a great many surprising 
things. Its almost agreement to disestablish the Church of Eng- 
land in Wales, its offer to wrest the power to make peace and war 
from the executive, and its support of Mr. Coilings’s allotment 
plan, are all indications that unlike its predecessors it represents 
the grievances of the English people rather than the conservatism 
of aclass. ‘he conservatism of England always has been a class 
conservatism. It has been the conservatism of a minority, who 
got more than an equal share of the good things of life, and who 
by force of historic circumstances had monopolized political power. 
Now that their monopoly is fallen, and the majority are about to 
govern, the chances of vast changes in the policy and government 
of England are very great. 

Among other things it is far from impossible that this House 
of Commons will stand by Mr. Gladstone in his proposal to enact 
Home Rule for Ireland. It is reported that the withdrawal of 
Messrs. Chamberlain and Trevelyan from the Cabinet will be fol- 
lowed by others. Mr. Mundella and some of his associates do not 
relish the proposal to give Ireland the power to exclude British 
goods by a protective tariff. The same portion of Mr. Gladstone’s 
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plan seems to have alarmed the manufacturers of the Scottish 
Lowlands, and the Liberals of Scotland threaten to desert his 
leadership. But these resistants are of the past. They reflect 
sentiments and convictions which are not masters of this Parlia- 
ment as of its predecessors. If these ministers withdraw, it may 
be to find themselves shelved politically. It is not wise to assume 
the truth of these reports. What takes place in an English Cab- 
inet is guarded by the seal of strict secrecy. Nor isit possible that 
the proposal to give the new Irish Parliament the control of the 
customs was not up for discussion before Mr. Chamberlain left the 
Cabinet. It was one of the points on which his opposition to 
Home Rule was focused. Those who remained in office after his 
withdrawal cannot but have done so with the knowledge that this 
was one of the points Mr. Gladstone would not yield. 





THE death in England of William E. Forster passes with scant 
notice compared with what it would have had ten years ago. He 
was in his 68th year, and for twenty-five years had sat in the 
House of Commons for Bradford. The son of a plain and earnest 
Quaker preacher, (who died in this country, while on a religious 
visit, and is buried in Eastern Tennessee), he was a real Liberal 
in the earlier period of his public career, but growing steadily more 
conservative with years, became at the end a reactionary. When 
he became Secretary for Ireland in Mr. Gladstone’s cabinet he 
adopted the coercive policy; proclaimed the Land League illegal 
and criminal, and put Parnell and the other Irish leaders in Kil- 
mainham jail. This blunder cost him his chance of further use- 
fulness, and since he left the office, four years ago, he has made 
little figure. 





“‘ SCIENTIFIC scepticism is mainly conservative ” in England, 
Mr. Moncure D. Conway tells us. Prof. Tyndall became almost 
theological in his objurgation of Mr. Gladstone last summer. Sir 
John Lubbock presides over a London meeting of merchants and 
bankers in Guild Hall to denounce Home Rule. Prof. Huxley 
denounces not merely Home Rule, but the whole system of Dem- 
ocratic government in England and elsewhere. Science is essen- 
tially aristocratic. Its faith in heredity, its belief in the impor- 
tance of the specialist’s knowledge and power, and its social en- 
vironment conspire to teach it faith in the few rather than the 
many. A true democratic spirit has its root in theology, not in 
agnosticism. 





A PLAIN WORD ON THE PENNSYLVANIA SITUATION. 
ENNSYLVANIA will have this year an election of the high- 
est importance. The State ticket includes the Governor and 
three other officers, and the Legislature to be chosen will have the 
selecting of a Senator of the United States. 

At the outset of the movements leading to this election, it is 
well to speak plainly of certain conditions and circumstances 
which will affect favorably or disastrously the important result. 
It may be feared that these are not well understood : it is certain 
that there will be a temptation to disregard them ; it is, therefore, 
a duty not to hesitate in pointing them out most distinctly. 

The renomination of General Beaver for Governor is now un- 
opposed. In the language of politics it is “ conceded.” It will 
come about, if made, not so much on account of his defeat in 1882, 
as for the reason that his defeat then was due to the intolerable 
manner of his nomination, and that now, this offense being ab- 
sent, the party accepts him. No personal opposition was made 
to him in 1882, and a fair, open, free nomination this year will 
avoid the principal and conclusive objection which then appeared 
to his candidacy. 

With General Beaver, however, it seems to be the ‘“ ma- 
chine ” purpose to name a weak and undeserving ticket, and it is 
also intended in certain quarters to so shape the choice of the 
Legislature as that the Senator to be chosen by it will come from 
the same element in the party as Mr. Cameron. Both these fea- 
tures of the programme are grossly wrong and therefore grossly 





unwise. If carried out they will be certainly costly, and probably 
fatal. The era of good feeling in the Republican party of Penn- 
sylvania, exemplified by the majorities in the three years succeed- 
ing 1882, has done very little for any other than the machine sort 
of men, and the only important representative of the Independ- 
ent wing is Mr. Mitchell in the Senate. It is absurd to suppose 
that it will now be feasible to take this place also and present it 
to Mr. Cooper, or to any one of his sort. Ifthe State ticket is to 
be made up according to the present “slate,” no Republican of 
the Independent wing will be upon it, nor will it even be com- 
posed of moderate and fair-minded material such as Mr. Niles 
represented in 1883 ; and the scheme to crown this with the seiz- 
ure of the Secretaryship is only worthy of the genius of grab which 
once prevailed in the politics of Pennsylvania, but which now is 
not tolerable, and therefore is not to be tolerated. 

The obvious duty of the party is to proceed this year, not as 
though it was sure of success, but in such manner as to deserve 
success. The course ahead does not show plainsailing. Thesup- 
porters of General Beaver could hardly forgive themselves if they 
should so manage as to leave him, in November, again defeated. 
Yet that they may do so, that they are in fact likely to do so, un- 
less a spirit of wisdom takes possession of them early in this can- 
vass, no cool observer of the situation will honestly deny. As 
Mr. Stewart pointed out in a recent frank conversation with a 
journalist, the situation, before November, may be gravely compli- 
cated, and if there shall be given the Republicans a weak, unde- 
serving ticket, of “‘ machine” selection, the Governorship, the 
Legislature and the Senatorship will almost certainly drift down 
to destruction together. That this will be mortifying to General 
Beaver, and to his real friends, will be but a small part of the 
case: it will be a disaster to the party in the nation, which cannot 
afford at this juncture to have Pennsylvania fall out of line. 

There is time to avoid these dangers. Let the Republicans of 
Pennsylvania, by a prompt activity, give notice that they intend 
to take part in this canvass, and that they do not intend to permit 
the wreck of the common cause, either by the folly of weak and 
unfit nominations, or by the outrage of a factional grab to fore- 
stall the popular expression. 


THE SACRIFICE OF THE SHEEP. 
M®. MORRISON’S Committee of Ways and Means have agreed 
i by a vote of eight to five to abolish the duties on imported 
wools. This is a very clever movement on his part, and one which 
Protectionists generally ought to resist with all their might. 

Before 1883 the duties on wools and on woolens were said to 
constitute ‘the Malakoff of the Tariff.’ It was the point at 
which the farming and the manufacturing classes combined their 
forces in the maintenance of the protective system. But the com- 
mission on the revision of the Tariff made a report which went 
to show there was a limit to this codperation. It was not the 
farmer who rebelled against the Tariff, and demanded a reduction 
of the duties on carpets, woolen and worsted goods. It was the 
New England manufacturer of those goods, who demanded a low- 
ering of the duties on foreign wools. Business was not good, and 
in New England it was believed that it might be revived by an 
extension of the export trade. If wool were cheap enough, they 
felt sure of their power to produce woolens which would compete 
with those of Europe in any market. So by the conjoint vote of 
New England and the South, the duties on wools and woolens 
were reirranged in accordance with this theory. The American 
producer of wool was left without adequate protection, in the be- 
lief that the manufacturers of woolens would prosper by the re- 
duction. 

These hopes have been miserably disappointed. There has 
been no such increase in our exports of woolens as was expected. 
There has been a great and increasing importation of foreign wool- 
ens and worsted goods. The American manufacturer has had less 
employment for his workmen and his capital. The American 
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farmer has had a worse market for his wool, not so much because 
of increased importations, as because of the depression in the 
home market for wool. 

The significance of this change in the Tariff, is that this is the 
first and only instance in which the Free Trade party has been 
able to carry out its policy of conquest by division. In other 
branches of our national industry—notably in iron—it appeals to 
the manufacturer to support a demand for free raw materials, and 
appeals in vain. It says: ‘Weare not your enemies; we are 
your truest friends. We want to give you every possible advan- 
tage in the conduct of your business, and therefore we want to see 
you supplied with your raw materials free of duty.” But there 
has been only one reply to this insidious coaxing. It has been 
“we ask no favors at the expense of the producers to whom we 
look for our supplies. And least of all do we ask them at your 
hands.” Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 

The fact that the woolen industries of the country are chiefly 
in New England has had much to do with the fatal blunder in re- 
“ducing the duties on wool. There is a tendency to narrow and 
parochial views in New England, which is perhaps the necessary 
fruit of her admirable methods of locai government, but which un- 
happily embarrasses her when national questions have to be con- 
templated in a broad way. The opposition of so many New Eng- 
landers to the Education Bill is another instance of this. Happi- 
ly for the country the Congressional delegation is not of this mind. 
But such newspapers as the Providence Journal and The Boston 
Advertiser show an incapacity to see across the state lines on this 
great question. So it was with the wool duties. On every ground 
on which Protection is defensible the wool duties were right and 





necessary. Wool constitutes an important element of national de- 
fence. The duty had effected a great development both in the 


quantity and the quality of American wool. It furnished an es- 
cape for much farming capital from the overdone business of rais- 
ing pork and wheat. It enlisted agreat body of the farmers in the 
defence of the protective system. But just because there seemed 
a chance of getting some advantage to New England by a reduc- 
tion of the duty, the wool-grower was sacrificed. 

Mr. Morrison sees his opportunity. He has struck the one 
weak point in the line of resistance. If he can remove the duty 
entirely and make the western farmer understand that he must 
compete with the half-starved shepherd of Hungary and the con- 
vict labor of New South Wales, he has carried a point. The farm- 
er is not apt to discriminate nicely between the friends and the 
opponents of reduction. Put him outside the Tariffand he will 
help to put New England outside of it. He will vote for the re- 
duction of every duty on the articles he consumes, on the ground 
that all duties have been taken off of the article he produces. 

All along the line Protectionists in Congress should resist this 
proposal of Mr. Morrison’s to the utmost. Ifit can be defeated 
only by throwing out the bill for the reform of Custom House ad- 
ministration, then that bill should be killed at any stage of its ca- 
reer where this is possible. If Mr. Hewitt will permit Mr. Mor- 
rison to make this bill the vehicle for such insidious attacks on 
the Tariff, then he should have to take the consequences. Nor will 
it suffice to ‘‘ make a demonstration in force ” against the propos- 
al. Nothing but its actual defeat will meet the case, and to that 
end the minority in the House should employ every resource at 
their disposal. 


A CURIOUS importance is given, in some quarters, to the mere 
ownership of ships by Americans. If this be a matter of so 
much consequence and value, it can easily be managed under ex- 
isting conditions. Americans may buy and therefore own as many 
vessels, built anywhere, as they choose, and may sail them, use 
them, enjoy them to their heart’s content. They cannot, it is 
true, put these ships under the American flag, unless they have 
been built in this country, but, without parting with their control, 
they may register them in a foreign country,—Belgium for ex- 
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ample,—and thus give them the right to display a recognized flag 
of the family of nations. 

Now, we say, if the important thing be simply that citizens of 
the United States shall be owners of ships, shall have their capital 
in ships, shall get an income from ships, that object is already 
attainable. Any American may own as many ships as he wants 
and can pay for, and he can “‘ buy them in the cheapest market,” 
and sail them under such foreign laws and rules as will exact of 
him no more than a low average of expenditure. To illustrate 
this fact, it is only necessary to mention once more that a corpora- 
tion of this city is now the virtual owner of a fleet of ships built 
abroad, trading from Belgian ports to Philadelphia and New 
York, and displaying the Belgian flag. 

But is it mere ownership that is desirable? the simple fact 
of an investment in and control of vessels? Is nothing more 
wanted? Decidedly, the answer must be that it does not suf- 
ficiently serve the public purpose to simply have ships of foreign 
build owned by American citizens. They may, it is true, find 
profit in their investments, and so have the gains for reinvest- 
ment here, but they might do as much by placing their capital in 
other enterprises at home. The only advantage easily to be per- 
ceived in such a transaction is that the charges collected from 
shippers and passengers would be to some extent held on this 
side of the ocean, instead of being held on the other. 

But this is trivial. It discloses the real insignificance of this 
phase of the question. It proves, actually, that the importance 
of the question must lie elsewhere. And, asa matter of fact, so 
it does. Vastly more serious and weighty is the interest which 
the country has in maintaining amongst its people the art of 
building ships,—and not merely of keeping this art alive, but of 
extending and developing it. A country with so vast a coast is 
summoned by Nature to know it in the highest possible perfec- 
tion. 

Compared with the ownership of a vessel, therefore, the pos- 
session of ability to construct one is clearly more important by an 
enormous degree. It is our shipbuilding that we need to care for. 
That must be our first concern. We must have men who can de- 
sign a ship, who can draft the plans, who can execute the designs 
in wood and metal. We must have the yards and shops. We 
must be ready and able, at any moment, to construct a sea-going 
vessel that may defend our shores and maintain our rights. No 
country situated as we are can leave this to other counties, or to 
other peoples. It must be done at home. 

It follows, then, that as our first duty is to the building of 
ships, and that as our concern about the owning of ships is quite 
unimportant by comparison, our legislation must look to the for- 
mer, without concern as to the effect consequent upon the latter. 
And this is precisely the policy that has been pursued. It has 
been adhered to for years, notwithstanding criticism and attack, 
because it is according to the common sense of the situation. The 
American people have taken the practical view that they must 
maintain ship-building, and thatif, as a consequence, the owning of 
ocean-going vessels was unfavorably affected, this would be a sec- 
ondary consideration only,—regrettable, no doubt, but furnishing 
no reason for a change of policy. 

In a situation like this other maritime nations have been, at 
one time or another, and it will be difficult to find in the history 
of any who rose to importance a reversal of the rule which has just 
been described as applying to our own case. All of them learned, 
first to build, and then to sail, and none of them, after their be- 
ginnings had been made, ever thought it wise to abandon their 
home builders, or to sacrifice their knowledge of the art of ship 
construction, upon the idea that they might thus make their com- 
merce more important. 

On the contrary, maritime nations have created and sustained 
their commerce by means adequate to the object, without sacrific- 
ing the art of construction. And this is precisely what this coun- 
try must do. Any other course would be suicidal. It cannot 


lose its ship-byilding,—that must be protected and preserved, en- 
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couraged and developed. But its aspiration to extend its com- 

merce from coastwise to ocean voyages is natural and fit. That 
enterprise must be pushed also, but pushed by means that are 
suitable. We must do what our competitors did; we mfist give 
government aid to new lines of ocean vessels. We must see that 
enough help is extended to make capital sure of a reasonable re- 
turn, ifinvested in ships. That will bring the answer. It has 
done so in other countries, and will do so with us. The form of 
this aid is a matter of detail. It may oe a “subsidy;” it may be 
liberal rates for carrying the mails; it may be a law like that which 
England kept in force for two centuries, and which confined the 
ships of each nation to the import of its own products; it may be 
a discriminating duty in favor of goods imported in American bot- 
toms. But whatever form it takes, the fact remains as stated ; that 
this is a work resting on grounds of its own, and to be considered 
and provided for on its own account. We are not to be misled, 
when contemplating it, into the sacrifice of other interests of vi- 
tal concern. The proceeding with reference to American shipping 
involves the logical sequence of securing our building art first, and 
then of developing commerce by separate and not hurtful means 
adequate to the end. 


EARLY INSURANCE IN PHILADELPHIA: 


HE oldest in the United States of the many scores of companies 

for insurance against loss by the mischances of the sea is 

one in Philadelphia, the Insurance Company of North America, 

whose history is very intelligently and entertainingly developed 
in a handsome volume issued for private circulation. 

This company was organized in 1792. The business of marine 
insurance, in Philadelphia, as elsewhere up to that time, had been 
in the hands of agents for private underwriters, of whom the first 
whom Mr. Montgomery’s researches have discovered was John 
Copson, who in 1721 announced in the American Weekly Mercury 
that he would open an office ‘‘at his house in the High street,” for 
“Publick Insurance on Vessels, Goods, and Merchandizes,” and 
that he would take care “That the Assurers or Under Writers 
be Persons of undoubted Worth and Reputation, and of con- 
siderable Interest in this City and Province.” The system of 
brokerage thus indicated was all that existed for seventy years. 
Previous to 1721, indeed, insurance had to be obtained in London, 
and William Penn in one of his letters of 1705 to James Logan, 
treating of recent losses in their marine ventures, mentions of one 
vessel that ‘‘the ensurer broke, and the twenty guineas [are] 
lost,” and quaintly adds that ‘“‘ Ensurers fail much.” 

Later private underwriters, in Philadelphia, following John 
Copson, included Joseph Saunders, an eminent citizen and promi- 
nent member of the Society of Friends, who in 1748 began issuing 
his policies from an office “on Reese Meredith’s wharf,” above 
Walnut street; and who became the first clerk of the “ Philadel- 
phia Contributionship,” which, organized in 1752, for protection 
against fire, was the first insurance company on this continent. 
Besides Joseph Saunders, Thomas Wharton engaged in the busi- 
ness in 1752, the firm, in 1765, becoming Thomas and Isaac 
Wharton, and having successors of the family name well on into 
the present century. In 1756, Walter Shee opened an office for 
underwriting, and in 1759 a New York man, Anthony Van Dam, 
extended his operations to this city, fora time. Later, there was 
formed the firm of Kidd and Bradford,—the junior partner being 
Colonel William Bradford, the printer, grandson of that William 
who, as “first printer in the Middle Colonies” has recently been 
remembered. 

From these beginnings there grew up, by the time of the 
Revolution, some ‘companies,’’—voluntary, but unincorporated 
associations of merchants or capitalists,—to whom the brokers 
brought the business, and who assumed the ‘risque,’ according 
to the orthography of that day. ‘‘The Philadelphia Contribution- 
ship,’”’ commonly known as the “ Hand-in-Hand,” from its device 
of four hands clasped, placed on the houses insured by it, had 
been formed as already mentioned, to insure against loss by fire, 
as early as 1752, and in 1784 another fire insurance company, the 
‘Mutual,’ known by its device as the “Green Tree,’’was formed. 
The origin of the latter was quite interesting. On account of the 
increased difficulty of “getting at” a building on fire, when sur- 
rounded by trees, the ‘‘ Hand-in-Hand” refused to insure such 
buildings at all, and though efforts were made to have a new rule 
adopted for the payment of a higher premium in such cases, this 
failed, and the “Green Tree” was the result. It fixed upon the 
following rule: 
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That there be an Addition to the Deposite Money upon the In- 
surance of all houses having trees planted before them and also for 
trees planted in yards near the houses; which addition shall be determined 
by the Trustees, and be in proportion to the Risque such trees may occasion. 
All trees planted near houses shall be trimmed every Fall, in such manner 
as not to be higher than the eaves of the houses. And trees planted after 
insurance made must be reported to the office, and the additional Deposite 
paid within twelve months after they are planted, or the Deposite money 
will be forfeited and the insurance become void. 

One practical result of this, remarks Mr. Montgomery, is that 
we are able to determine in several cases the date when shade 
trees were set out by different citizens. For instance, Bishop 
White, who built his dwelling at No. 89, (now 309), Walnut street, 
in 1786, set out two trees in front of the house, in 1795, and paid 
his ‘‘ Deposite”’ of one pound five shillings for this privilege. 

The Insurance Company of North America, intended to write 
marine risks, was organized in 1792, and asked the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania for a charter at its next session in the winter of 
1792-3. The insurance brokers, however, and other underwriters, 
fearful of the competition of a vigorous incorporated company, 
managed to delay action in the Legislature until its adjournment; 
but at the following session, finding that meanwhile the new com- 
pany had been securing a large part of the business, and was 
declaring good dividends, they changed their tactics, and joined. 
in asking for another charter, for ‘‘‘The Insurance Company of the 
State of Pennsylvania,” and this as well as the other was then 
granted, the ‘‘ North America” being signed by Governor Mifflin 
on the 14th, and the ‘‘ Pennsylvania” on the 18th, of April, 1794. 

From the time of its incorporation, now nearly a century 
past, the North America has had a generally prosperous existence. 
In marine insurance, there were, of course, hard times and trying 
experiences after 1800, down to the peace of Ghent, but the com- 
pany weathered them all. Its capital, as fixed in the charter, was 
$600,000, but this, in 1842, was reduced to $800,000. In 1850 it 
was increased to $500,000, in 1871 to one million dollars, in 1876 to 
two millions, and in 1880 to three millions. The charter of 1734 was 
extended, in 1813, to 1835, and in 1833 a new extension was had 
for twenty years. In 1839, in order that the Company might 
write perpetual risks, the charter was made perpetual. 

Mr. Montgomery describes many points of interest which we 
cannot here dwell upon— the beginning of fire insurance, in 1794; 
the development of the agency system, by which properly ap- 
pointed agents in other cities were permitted to write policies ‘as 
valid and binding as if the same were effected by the President 
and Directors;” the growth of the Company’s business; its sue- 
cessive removals of location, by which it rose from offices in No. 
119, (now 213) South Front street, to its present large and hand- 
some building on Walnut street, erected in 1880; the progressive 
changes in the form of investments of the funds; and other mat- 
ters which the future writer on the sociological and economical 
growth of Philadelphia will note with avidity. The information 
given concerning the officers of the Company, including the seven 
presidents, develops many personal, genealogical, and business 
details. The first president (1792-1796), was John Maxwell Nes- 
bitt, a native of Ireland, born in 1728, who came here in early 
life, and became a successful merchant, and an active patriot in 
the Revolutionary period. He was followed by Colonel Charles 
Pettit, (1796-1798); he by Joseph Ball, (1798-1799); and then 
Colonel Pettit served from 1799 to 1806. The later Presidents 
have been John Inskeep, (1806-1831); John C. Smith, (1831-1845) ; 
Arthur G. Coffin, (1845-1879) ; and the present incumbent, Charles 
Platt, who was elected in 1878, when Mr. Coffin, on account of 
advanced years and increased infirmities, resigned. Mr. Platt 
had entered the service of the Company as its Secretary, in 1860, 
and, as Mr. Montgomery mentions, of the directors serving on his 
election at that time only two, George L. Harrison and Francis 
R. Cope, now survive. Amongst the most interesting personal 
sketches are those relating to Ebenezer Hazard, the first Secretary, 
a very notable man in the history of Philadelphia, and to Samuel 
Blodget, who, though not an officer, was one of the founders of the 
Company, and a valuable counselor of those entrusted with its 
early management. 

It only remains to be added, in this article, that the volume 
preserving these facts is well printed and bound, and contains 
numerous views of buildings, portraits, fac-similes, and other 
illustrations. It is a valuable historical contribution, for which 
the Company and the author alike deserve credit. 


GENERAL HAZEN'S NARRATIVE) 
| bala man his own Boswell seems to be the rule that governs 
‘ General Hazen in his contribution toward the history of our 
heroic age. Modesty is not one of his cardinal virtues, for not 
only have we the author’s portrait, in proportions much larger 
than those of his gallery of other celebrities, but we have his opin- 
1885. 8vo. 


14 NARRATIVE OF MILITARY SERVICE. By General W. B. Hazen. 
Pp. 400, with 19 portraits, 12 maps, ete. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
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ions of himself and of his own part in the war and in the army be- 
fore and after it, as well as a sharp criticism of almost all his im- 
mediate superiors in rank and command. Buell he praises as the 
best general the war produced ; but Rosecrans he condemns for 
want of success, Grant and Sherman for their indifference to the 
regulation uniform, Hooker for want of prescience, Sheridan for 
his imperious manner and hasty and erroneous judgments, Stan- 
ley and Schofield for inactivity, and even a poor wagon-master 
for ‘‘ presuming to have a wagon and keep his servants and a pri- 
vate horse.” 

Praise with General Hazen is a rare quality, and it rarely goes 
beyond the men and officers of his own command, and is most 
frequently given to them in return for certificates of his own bril- 
liant achievements,—indeed his pages are so full of elegant ex- 
tracts of this kind that he must have spent much of his time, both 


during the war and afterwards, in securing this extensive array of 


proofs of his high qualities asa soldier. His book is a curious 
medley of narrative, journal and letters,—his own and his corre- 
spondents being exclusively devoted to his own achievements. 
Hence there is an immense amount of repetition in its pages, and 
it loses in value and interest by the constant iteration of what he 
did, where he went, what he said to others, and what they said to 
him, while the story of his own share in the war is always told at 
the expense of somebody else. Even in his official reports he 
goes out of his way to distribute praise or blame, and principally 
censure, on officers and men not under him at all. A facile pen 
betrays him into discursive talk about even those parts of his ca- 
reer which might have been forgotten or overlooked, if he had 
been content to rest his reputation on the good work he did. He 
expends a great deal of space on an account of his little accident 
at Shiloh, where he lost his command and did not find it until late 
at night, although he did not lose his dinner at the rear. He 
gives certificates of good conduct from “ the paymaster who paid us, 
and the sanitary agent who carried home our dead and wounded,” 
—these two naturally looked on the rear as the place of honor; it 
was their post, but hardly that of a brigade commander, even af- 
ter the fighting. Opdycke, his companion in this rearward tour, 
gives him a certificate, and he supplies certificates of Opdyke’s 
subsequent good conduct, but does not put him in his gallery f 
portraits of many of his associates, even his ‘‘ contraband ” and 
faithful colored servant. His confidence in his men, and his in- 
cessant praise of them, seems a little at variance with his repeated 
order providing that ten picked men of each regiment should be 
placed with bayonets fixed, in the rear of the regiments in action, 
with special instructions regarding men falling to the rear unnec- 
essarily. His orders suggest a martinet, bent on having his men 
cut their hair of a peculiar length, and enforcing other such minu- 
tive, while his direction that the school of officers should study Jo- 
mini and Napier in the face of the enemy, smacks of the desk 
more than of the saddle. By way of relaxation, while at a garri- 
son on the road to Chattanooga, he improvised a market, a danc- 
ing pavilion, and dancing fétes, in a fashion that must have looked 
like making war as pleasant as possible. Over sixty pages of the 
book are filled with a discussion as to who rightfully is entitled to 
the credit of certain guns captured at Mission Ridge, and again 
his story is sustained by a flood of certificates from all sorts of 
men, Union and Confederate, yet after ail Sheridan’s short, sharp 
and incisive way of putting the case is likely to impress the reader 
and outweigh all the other statements. 

Gen. Hazen complains of want of system in promotions, and 
of failure to recognize real merit, and points to his own case,—a 
graduate of West Point in 1855, wounded and brevetted for services 
in Indian warfare, Colonel of an Ohio regiment in October, 1861, 
2 Brigadier-General of volunteers in November, 1862, he did not 
get a division until 1864, nor a corps until the war was over. He 
points to two of his fellow Vermonters, Ransom and Mower, who 
were corps commanders while all three were serving in the army 
of the Tennessee, and he ingenuously wonders why his own mer- 
its and those of his subordinates did not receive more prompt and 
satisfactory and substantial recognition. He seems utterly oblivi- 
ous of the fact that his own reports and his journals and letters 
show that he was constantly getting himself into disputes and 
quarrels with his comrades of all ranks, and by claiming too much 
and criticising too captiously, putting himself in evidence on all 
occasions, and perpetuating his overweening anxiety to secure all 
the honors of every engagement, he was clearly not persona grata 
to those with whom the distribution of rewards and honors was 
matter of right. He supplies a whole series of war maps, Shiloh, 
Stone River, Mission Ridge, Resaca, Jonesboro; in all of which 
Hazen is the one great feature, and Hazen’s command sprawls all 
over the field gaining all the victories, and saving all the rest of 
the army from defeat and disaster. His version of Sherman’s 
march to the sea would give the credit of the plan to every sol- 
dier in the force, and only the merit of the execution of its details 
to Sherman himself. His account of the burning of Columbia is 
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| ascend no higher than the twenty-fourth generation we reach the sum of 
16,767,216, which is a great deal more than all the inhabitants of Great 
Britain when that generation was in existence. For, if we reckon a genera- 


disingenuous, and now at this late date it is hardly fair to say that 
he never doubted that Columbia was deliberately set on fire in 
more than a hundred places. Two of his fellow-soldiers in the 
West, Woods and Matthews, are now on the bench of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and that august tribunal has exoner- 
ated Sherman and his army from responsibility for the destruction 
of Columbia. Surely that body, with those men and other able 
judges on it, cannot be safely contradicted by General Hazen. 
With characteristic captiousness he objects to the army feeling 
that as South Carolina had begun the war, she must suffer a stern 
retribution,—he would trace back its cause to the original impor- 
tation of slaves! and to the loss of thousands of millions of prop- 
erty in slaves he aseribes the appeal of the South to arms,—a very 
curious confusion of premise and conclusion. 

Of personal incidents during the war, one of the pleasantest 
in the book is the story of Sherman’s ‘‘ borrowing” some volumes 
of Scott’s novels from a well-stocked library in Cheraw, South Car- 
olina, as he was taking a course of Scott at the time, and read the 
full series during that campaign,—a much more useful exercise 
than the Jomini and Napier which Hazen prescribed to his school 
of officers. A very sad and painful story is that of Rosecrans’ 
ill-tempered treatment of General James St. Clair Morton, one of 
the brightest soldiers of the war, who, it is said by Hazen, was so 
humiliated by the language of his superior, that, stinging and 
smarting under the blow, he sought a command in the army of the 
Potomac, and there fell a victim to his own rash bravery, and lost 
his life in vindicating his courage. The story is however apocry- 
phal; it is denied by General Rosecrans, by General Morton’s fam- 
ily, and by all who have a right to speak of and for him, yet Ha- 
zen gives it in great detail, as something that he knows positively. 
A more purposeless invention could hardly be hit on, for it injures 
both the dead and the living. All this does not prevent General 
Hazen from an equally undeserved and uncalled-for sneer at “the 
boasted army of McClellan” or a final encomium on Buell’s army 
of the Tennessee. 

General Hazen has skilfully avoided making a book which 
would have been a real addition to our growing stock of real war 
history. Between the minute details of the hundreds of volumes 
of regimental histories and individual biographies on the one hand, 
and the broad sketches of Grant, Sherman and others high in com- 
mand, both Unionand Confederate, there isabundant room for the 
narratives of brigade, division and corps commanders. General 
Hazen has given us so much of himself, that he has not found 
space in which to tell a story that would commend itself to those 
who want history, and his narrative is only a re-telling of old per- 
sonal quarrels and forgotten disputes. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 

HE New York Tribune denounces the suspension of the State 
Survey in New York as a piece of folly characteristic of the 
Democratic party, Gov. Hill having vetoed the appropriation 
last year. If our contemporary will take a look over into Penn- 
sylvania it will see how a Republican legislature can codperate 
with a Democratic governor in the virtual suppression of a state 
survey, which is of far greater importance to Pennsylvania than 
any survey could be to an agricultural commonwealth like New 

York. Meanness and folly are monopolized by no party. 

* * * 

A TRAVELING salesman is going to bring home the significance 
ofthe Supreme Court’s decision to the State of Virginia. He of- 
fered to pay the State license levied on commercial travelers in 
coupons of the State debt. The State authorities refused these, in 
spite of the decision that they are legal tender, and sent him to 
prison for selling without a license. Ue now sues the officials in 
the United States Courts for false imprisonment, and he probably 
will obtain exemplary damages. Nobody can sue the State of 
Virginia, but the business of carrying out her repudiating laws can 
be made too costly for any official to take the responsibility. 

* * a 

THE number of a man’s ancestors reckoned backward is a 
subject alluded to by Rev. Henry Kendall, in an article in a recent 
issue of the Popular Science Monthly. This number, be remarks,— 
truly enough, of course,—doubles in every generation as you re- 
cede. 

In the first generation he reckons only two ancestors, his father and 
mother. In the second generation the two are converted into four, since he 
had two grandfathers and two grandmothers. But each of these four had 
two parents, and thus in the third generation there are found to be eight 
ancestors—that is, eight great-grandparents. In the fourth generation the 
number of ancestors is sixteen ; in the fifth, thirty-two; in the sixth, sixty- 
four ; in the seventh, 128. In the tenth it has risen to 1,024; in the twen- 
tieth it becomes 1,048,576; in the thirtieth no fewer than 1,073,741,834. To 
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tion at thirty-three years, twenty-four of such will carry us back 792 years, 
or to A. D. 1093, when William the Conqueror had been sleeping in his grave 
at Caen only six years, and his son William II., surnamed Rufus, was reign- 
ing over the land. At that time the total number of the inhabitants of Eng- 
land could have been little more than two millions, the amount at which it 
is estimated during the reign of the Conqueror. It was only one-eighth of a 
nineteenth-century man’s ancestors if the normal ratio of progression, as 
just shown by a simple process of arithmetic, had received no check, and if 
it had not been bounded by the limits of the population of the country. 
Since the result of the law of progression, had there been room for its ex- 
pansion, would have been eight times the actual population, by so much the 
more is it certain that the lines of every Euglishman’s ancestry run up to 
every man and every woman in the reign of William I., from the king and 
queen downward, who left descendants in the island, and whose progeny 
has not died out there. 
‘ * * % 

THE appearance of truth in this calculation is to be received 
with caution. The fallacy in it consists in the fact that a person’s 
ancestors, beyond the third remove, are likely to be not all differ- 
ent, but in many cases the same persons. Thus, in the case where 
first-cousins marry, though their child has eight great-grandpar- 
ents, the eight are really but six individuals, two being common 
to both sides of the lineage. Beyond the third remove, of course 
this liability to duplication continually increases, and the same 
parents will often be found figuring in several places. Any one 
may readily satisfy himself as to this by the preparation of a dia- 
gram, a pyramid, in which he places himself at the apex and de- 
velops it backward. If his descent can be traced in all the lines 
for several generations he wili soon see that he had not so many 
separate and distinct ancestors as he supposed. And the repeti- 
tion of parents will be greater, of course, under certain special cir- 
cumstanees. Some families have intermarried among themselves 
very largely, and groups of families have intermarried with each 
other. In localities where there has been little movement or mi- 
gration, the common ancestorship will be very frequent. So, too, 
the different classes,—in England, for example,—have kept to 
themselves very much. It is true that where there were many 
“vounger sons,” some part of the aristocratic families has gradu- 
ally subsided into middle or common rank, but these transitions 
are but a part of the case. Tf we were to classify the population 
of England, at the time of William I., it would be found that some 
have now, (as Mr. Kendall says), no living progeny ; that others 
are represented by descendants whose lines traced back would 
reach a great many in that class, but not all, the repetitions in the 
far generations overcoming the doubling process ; and that prob- 
ably noone person on earth had the whole number for his ancestors. 
That “the lines of every Englishman’s ancestry run up to every 
man and every woman in the reign of William I., (excluding 
the children, and those whose progeny has died out), is a mons- 
trous miscaleulation. 





REVIEWS. 
MORE RECENT FICTION. 

THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL. A History of Father and 
Son. By George Meredith. New Edition. Boston: Roberts 
srothers. 

THE PRELATE. By Isaac Henderson. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 

ATALANTA IN THE SourH. By Maud Howe. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 

A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH. By F. Marion Crawford. Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

M®- MEREDITH is one of those authors who have established 

4 a cult, and reigns almost supreme among his own circle of 

worshipers. He writes, so to speak, for the initiated, to whom his 

works occupy an unique place in literature, and the fact that he 
is not a popular author is felt to be a distinction, not a fault. Not 
to appreciate him, according to the creed of his admirers, is to be 
borné in intellect, and dead to the enchantments of a brilliant and 
animated literary art. His faults, if they may be called faults, 
are compared to those of Browning, whose rival, in prose, he is 
said to be. ‘‘ Beauchamp’s Career” is usually considered his best 
work, and the fact that this novel, which many good critics de- 
clare to be second to none but the very greatest in the Victorian 
age, has had few readers, is deplored. But the reasons for Mr. 
Meredith’s lack of popularity are not far to seek. In spite of his 
vigorous and brilliant style, his vividness of description, and his 
occasional climaxes which possess. real dramatic force and truth- 
fulness, he fails to tell a story well, his situations seem forced, his 
characters have little or no reality, and above all he wearies the 
reader by his perpetual epigrams and aphorisms, whose wit is 
labored, often obscure, and rarely as evident as is the author’s in- 
tention of saying wise and witty things. Then again,—although 
beyond most living English writers he is sincere, impressionable, 
and in love with art, his books are apt to be, (and the present 
novel ‘‘ The Ordeal of Richard Feverel”’ is in particular), a clear 








revelation of the fallibility of the judgment and good taste of 
some brilliantly clever people. 

We wish to acquit him of evil or gross intention, but in try- 
ing to lay bare the secrets of the human heart and the mysteries 
of existence, he exceeds all proper bounds and distinctly repels. 
His insight is intellectual, critical, experimental ; it does not come 
from real knowledge of the human heart, but from a cold-blooded 
curiosity to see what results may logically be deduced from cer- 
tain conditions. He reveals nothing to us which we need to 
know: offers us nothing which interprets our individual exper- 
iences, and enlarges and sweetens one’s hopes and belief.. He 
lays bare what nature seeks to hide, for, as some German writer 
has said, ‘“‘ All that tends to beautify our life rests upon our for- 
bearing to illuminate with too bright a glare the lovely twilight, 
under the influence of which ail that is noble floats about us in 
soft contentment.” 

““The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” gives us the history of a 
motherless boy who is brought up by his father, Sir Austin Feverel, 
according to an exact “system,” founded on carefully-framed 
theories. Sir Austin isa man of formula; every phase of human 
expression is summed up in epigrams and antitheses. His hobbies 
are many, but as a parent he proceeds to bring up Richard on the 
principle that a boy should be kept ignorant and therefore inno- 
cent; should enjoy entire freedom within certain bounds, so as to 
give his powers and ambitions free play, but must be watched and 
guarded by a never-ceasing espionage, in order that he shall im- 
bibe no ideaconcerning the mysteries of a man’s existence. When 
he approaches the age of eighteen, every effort is made to prevent 
his finding any suggestions of love and love-making in his sur- 
roundings, or any temptation to meet anything youthful and 
pleasing of the feminine kind. Nature abhors a vacuum however, 
and this void is filled up. At the very moment Sir Austin intends to 
lay the top brick on his ‘‘ system,” Richard falls in love, and in 
spite of every obstacle marries against his father’s wish and will. 
The remainder of the story is unnatural in situation, complex in 
treatment, and the end is grievous. The novel may enforce a strong 
moral, but it pushes to extremes the desire to pluck good out of 
evil. 

In spite of some brilliant examples to the contrary, foreign 
countries are apt to prove dangerous ground tor the American 
novelist. He does not know his own country any too well, and 
finds it a difficult matter to animate and make vividly real what he 
has seen and been moved by all his life. It seems never to occur 
to him that it is a still more difficult undertaking to catch the real 
meaning and embody the real idea of a people separated from him 
by opposite faiths, intents and traditions. 

What makes the transatlantic novel attractive to the average 
writer, is no doubt the fact that in Rome, Florence or France a 
richly composed back-ground is ready-made to hand: there are 
famous ruins and basilicas so linked to the human drama that they 
have become dramatized themselves ; there are pimps and crimin- 
als, with cardinals, priests, and grandees with splendid palaces. The 
mere spectacle of all this is a highly exciting part of the career of 
the American foreign resident, whose experiences form the mo- 
tive of the story. Miss Tincker has long ago successfully taken 
possession of the very field which Mr. Henderson now invades for 
his novel of ‘‘ The Prelate,’ and, curious to relate, the actual moral 
of his story and ‘‘On the Tiber” are identical; this is that Ameri- 
can girls should not venture to live alone in Rome, without some 
able protector within call. The American girl is too enterprising, 
too open-eyed and ready for action, her generous instincts are too 
easily wrought upon, she is too reckless of conventionalities to be 
safe among Jesuits, spies, and malicious scandal-mongers. Helen 
Rathbone, Mr. Henderson’s heroine, comes off better than Miss 
Tincker’s Valeria, who is shut up in a mad-house, but Helen is 
compelled to run the gauntlet of calumnies which leave her for a 
while without a woman-friend in Rome. She has done no harm,— 
--has but carried a message (a mysterious and blood-curdling 
message, concerning which the reader’s imagination is com- 
pelled to exercise itself in vain), from a Jesuit priest to the 
Prelate Altieri, who has left the Roman for the old Catholic com- 
munion, and her zeal costs her dear. Two ladies of high rank see 
her enter the rooms of Altieri, from which she does not emerge 
until after dark. Being a heroine, and thus appointed to endure 
trying experiences, she behaves like the conventional heroine when 
her reputation is endangered, and utterly refuses to explain the 
reasons for this incomprehensible breach of propriety. Feeling 
herself bound by a sacred promise she is silent, although the worst 
motives are imputed to her, although her closest friends are un- 
equal to the ordeal of faith which her attitude of mystery imposes. 
Such Spartan firmness rouses our admiration, but a little yielding, 
a little rounding off of the sharp angles of Helen’s perfection 
would have endeared her tous more. Naturally, virtue like hers 
is not left unrecognized, and she is rehabilitated by the effort of a 
Roman lady of the highest rank and social influence, who becomes 
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her intimate friend. Helen is not however one of those heroines 
who are destined for the easy rewards of fate: she is finally en- 
gaged to marry the prelate, Altieri, but crossing each other in mid- 
ocean, the steamer on which Helen is a passenger, runs down the 
sailing vessel in which Altieri is returning to Europe, and he is 
drowned. The book is stiff, animated by little reality, rather dull, 
but it is not commonplace, and possesses among novels of its class 
distinct merits of its own. 

As a tribute to Miss Howe’s many friends and admirers in 
Louisiana, her new book, “ Atalanta at the South,” is exceedingly 
pretty and graceful. She has given pleasant pictures of New Or- 
leans, and engagingly portrayed the busy and half-tropical life of 
that unique city. As a story it isa distinct falling off from her 
former very successful novel, ‘‘San Rosario Ranch,’’ which gave 
high promise for its author’s ripened powers. 

Margaret, the heroine of the present book, isa New England 
girl, a sculptor by profession, who is spending the winter in New 
Orleans with her father, and has two lovers, one a Creole, and the 
other a Frenchman. Miss Howe calls her work a romance, and 
a good many of the well-used adjuncts of romanticism are revived 
in the plot,—a duel, mystery, jealousy, a disheveled, fierce-eyed, 
revengeful woman, always lurking in shadows with a dagger 
which she finally makes use of. Miss Howe seems to avail her- 
self of these concomitants of a highly sensational story merely in 
order to give the essential local color, for everything is treated in 
an easy, pictorial way. The author herself evidently has no es- 
pecial faith in the incidents and the characters she creates, and 
they entirely fail to rouse belief or interest in the reader. 

Mr. Crawford, on the other hand, excels all his former work 
in “A Tale of a Lonely Parish,” and in his pleasant, flowing fash- 
ion has given us an interesting story, consistent, relieved by 
touches of humor, and made various by the well-studied charac- 
teristics of a quiet group in a country place, consisting of two wo- 
men, three men, a child and a dog. For the dog, a Siberian blood- 
hound called Stamboul, is an essential part of the drama and at 
one point rouses our interest to the highest pitch. To recount the 
story would be to spend one’s self in vain, for everyone is likely 
to read it, and the plot is besides far from fresh and has been made 
use of over and over. That reader who believes that the apparent 
widow, whose past is enveloped in mystery, is an actual widow, 
must indeed be a novice. The hardened novel-reader hardly be- 
lieves that widows are real widows, unless he has personally wit- 
nessed the vanished husband’s actual death and burial. Thus in 
the present book, we are certain from the start that the late Mr. 
Goddard is to make his appearance before the end of the volume, 
and die comfortably or tragically as he may in order to make room 
for a more worthy successor. He does not disappoint us. The 
widow’s husband does return in a highly exciting fashion, and 
Stamboul, after whetting our blood-thirsty expectations, almost 
satisfies them. Mr. Crawford, in his half-dozen novels has literal- 
ly obeyed Dr. Johnson, and with extensive view has surveyed 
mankind from China to Peru. He has had Mussulmen and Ghe- 
bees, German doctors, Italian nobles, and American politicians for 
his heroes. Being startling and out of the usual, he no doubt con- 
sidered his earliest literary efforts highly original. But, although 
Mr. Crawford has an aptitude for novel ideas, and easily familiar- 
izes himself with them, he is nevertheless a purely conventional 
author. With clearly prescribed limits like those which define 
the present story he uses his powers to excellent advantage. 
With realities, moderation and good sense for the basis of his 
books, what has heretofore been brilliant prophecy is likely to be- 
come worthy accomplishment. 





A HAND-Boox oF Poetics for Students of English Verse. By 
Francis B. Gummere, Ph. D., Head Master of the Swain Free 
School, New Bedford, and formerly Instructor in English in 
Harvard College. Pp. vi. and 250. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Every teacher of English literature and its history to ad- 

vanced classes has felt the need of a text-book which should 

proceed further in the analysis of poetry and its forms than is 
possible in the best literature text-books. The present reviewer 
has been obliged to refer to Mr. Coventry Patmore’s admirable 
essay, and to Dr. Guest’s “‘ History of English Rhythms,” in such 
eases. Neither book is easily got, and the preparation of this 
handbook by Prof. Gummere confers a real favor upon the whole 
guild of teachers thus employed. And the favor is the greater as 
the work has been done with notable thoroughness and care. 

The only defect we observe in the book is a want of an arrange- 

ment which would have made reference more easy. The num- 

bered sections are much too long, and each of them covers too 
much ground. 

Very naturally our author sets out with the discussion of 
what poetry is. He does not get very far in his definition of it,— 





had started from a comparison with prose, as the other great form 
of human discourse. He would have found the difference be- 
tween the two one of degree rather than of kind. Good prose has 
a rhythm of its own as marked as that of poetry, though not so 
strict in its laws. The difference of content is again a thing of de- 
gree, as rhetorically impassioned prose approaches poetry on this 
side. And the reason for the instinctive preference for a stricter 
form when the matter and the verbal treatment are poetical, is 
one of the nice problems which many writers—notably Words- 
worth—have helped us to appreciate. We should have wished 
that the general introduction to the book had been ampler, not 
for the sake of the ordinary student, but for those elect few who 
feel a genuine vocation to write verse, and who need to be shown 
at the outset that poeta nascitur et fit. 

Pages 7-82 are occupied with a discussion of the forms of poe- 
try, which are reduced to three,—epic, lyric and dramatic. It 
requires a good deal of vigorous handling to make these three in- 
clude all—to bring reflective, pastoral and descriptive poetry un- 
der the head “epic,” for instance. The discussion reflects in some 
degree our author’s literary preferences. Less than a page, for 
instance, is given to the sacred lyric—psalms and hymns—pre- 
cisely the form of poetry which now as in all ages touches the 
national mind most broadly and deeply. No attempt is made at 
classification within the species called hymns, and a statement is 
made as to the nature of Christianity as expressed in its hymns, 
which is erroneous in itself and excludes proper classification. It 
is not true that “the spirit of Christianity is a solitary spirit; it 
appeals to the single human soul.” No religion was ever so 
social as Christianity; none ever bound men in such intimate 
relations in the matter of sympathy with every human joy and 
grief. A church hymn is the voice not of a solitary soul but of 
the Christian congregation. And the nearer the Christian hymn 
approaches perfection, the more congregational and the less in- 
dividual it is. Another distinction is that pointed out by A. W. 
Schlegel between the epic character of the earlier hymns, which 
centre in the facts of the gospel history, and the lyric character of 
the later, which turn on the emotional processes of the soul. 

The third and fourth sections are devoted to poetic style and 
metre. Not enough, we think, is said of the vocabulary of poetry, 
and we should have liked a reference to the controversy which 
started with the preface to Wordsworth’s ‘“ Lyrical Ballads,” and 
ended with the splendid discussion in Coleridge’s “ Biographia 
Literaria.”” Very much of what is said belongs to general rhetoric, 
rather than to poetry. What is said of metres is generally ex- 
cellent, but what evidence has Prof. Gummere for the assertion 
that in classic poetry “the ifeus or stress fell upon the long 
syllable.” Ifthe Alexandrian grammarians knew their business— 
and we have no reason to suppose they did not—then quantity 
was entirely independent of accent. It is true that we cannot 
read Homer in that fashion and make it poetical in rhythm; we 
read his hexameters as we do those of Voss or Longfellow,—by ac- 
cents. But there is every reason to believe that the Greeks did 
nothing of the sort. 

We infer from the line taken by the author in his quotations 
that he is more familiar with French and German authorities on 
metrical art than with English. This we think a pity. Even the 
old English literature of the subject is well worthy of study. 
Daniel, Campion, Puttenham, and their contemporaries were men 
of some insight. Mitford and Wordsworth last century, and 
Coleridge, Guest, Dallas and Patmore in this have done good 
work ; and in our own county Edgar Allan Poe first impressed 
the importance of the subject on the American mind, and Mr. 
Stedman has reinforced his teaching with more accurate knowl- 
edge. R. E. T. 








OUTLINES OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN History.. A Text-book 
for High Schools, Seminaries and Colleges. By P. N. V. 
Meyers, A. M., President of Belmont College, Ohio. Pp. xii 
and 740. 12mo. With eleven colored maps. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. Price $1.65. 

President Meyers is already favorably known by his “ Out- 
lines of Ancient History.” The present volume completes the 
narrative to our own times, for the old world, reserving America. 
To prepare a good historical text-book is far from easy. The se- 
lection and exclusion of events is a matter requiring the nicest 
judgment. In close relation to this stands the condensation or ex- 
pansiveness of treatment of the events selected.’ Shall the writer 
sacrifice liveliness to brevity, in order to crowd in as much fact as 
possible? Or shall he confine himself to the salient points of his- 
tory, and strive to make these intelligible though graphic treat- 
ment. It is the latter course Mr. Meyers has followed. He has 
made an eminently readable and interesting book, with no arid 
tracts of lifeless fact. -He has not attempted to make his 700 


admits indeed that all known attempts to define it have been | pages an encyclopedic summary of everything that hasbappened. 
He tells enough to make the continuity of history intelligible; he 


but partial successes. We think he would have done better if he 
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omits nothing of first-class importance. And any one who wishes 
to learn history can read the book through with pleasure. 

Mr. Meyers does not sink his individuality, or conceal his 
opinions and sympathies. In places too many to specify we find 
ourselves unable to assent to his estimates of men and events, but 
none the less we think it a good thing to see there is a man be- 
hind the book, and that it was not written by machinery. At 
times we think the style errs in the direction of exuberance. 

R. E. T. 





CoAL-TAR DIsrILLATION. A lecture delivered before the Frank- 
lin Institute, January 11, 1886. By Prof. Samuel P. Sadtler. 

Pp. 31. 8vo. Philadelphia. 

If bituminous coal be subjected to an intense heat in a closed 
retort, it resolves itself into three products—the fine carbon or 
coke, the gaseous vapor for distillation, and the mixture called 
coal tar. The possibilities of the former two substances are fairly 
well understood. It is the coal tar which presents the most in- 
teresting problems to the industrial chemist. What can be made 
of it? It is to this question that Prof. Sadtler addresses himself, 
combining the results of his own studies with his observation of 
what has been accomplished in Europe. In America we are be- 
hind Europe in the matter of utilizing the residuals of manufac- 
turing processes. Necessity has driven them to make the utmost 
they can out of every raw material. Prof. Sadtler describes five 
processes in use in Great Britain for the utilization of coal tar, for 
the manufacture of substances highly ‘useful in the arts, such as 
sulphate of ammonia, besides furnishing pure tar forits proper uses. 
The lecture is amply illustrated with diagrams of apparatus, ete. 
It is of interest not only to the chemist and the industrialist, but 
to the political economist, as opening vistas of the utilization of re- 
siduals, which may make many things possible and profitable 
which now are not so. Europe succeeds and America fails in the 
production of beet sugar, because we have not learned to avoid the 
waste of residuals. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


AA ISS E. P. PEABODY’S “Lectures to Kindergarteners” is in 
i the press of D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. We note, further, 
that Mr. K. Moore and Madame Michaelis have sent to press with 
Messrs. Sonnenschein & Co., London, a translation of Froebel’s 
** Autobiography.” Although the number of English books upon 
the Kindergarten system is already very considerable, this is the 
second only of the founder’s original works which has been trans- 
lated. 

Cassius M. Clay’s autobiography, which is to be sold only by 
subscription, will be ready in a few weeks. Mr. Stanley Lane- 
Poole has completed his “Story of the Moors in Spain” for 
Messrs. Putnam’s series.——Dr. Hammond and his daughter are 
about to publish a volume of “Tales of Eecentric Life.” Miss 
Rose Kingsley (dauater of Charles Kingsley) and Miss Toulmin 
Smith, are going to edit a magazine for young people to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longman. 

The issue of the Pubdlisher’s Weekly for March 27th was a spe- 
cial number, giving a descriptive summary ofthe spring announce- 
ments of publishers, with the carefulness which this valuable trade 
journal always gives to undertakings of the kind. Mr. Low- 
ell’s addresses in Great Britain have been collected in a volume 
soon to be published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Mr. Lowell 
sailed for Eagland again last week, and it is believed he intends to 
make his home permanently in that country. A French version 
by M. Leopold Goiraud of Justin MeCarthy’s ‘ History of Our 
Own Times” has been brought out in Paris, with the title ‘ His- 
toire Contemporaine d’ Angleterre.” 

Quantin, the well known Paris publisher, famous especially 
for his editions de luxe, has turned his business into a company. 
A novel describing life among the Socialists in England will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. under the 
title of ‘* Demos.” Prof. Blackie bas written an introduction 
for the edition of Bacon’s “ Essays” which is to appear in Messrs. 
Ward & Lock’s ‘ Library of Literary Treasures.” Mr. George 
Moore’s realistic novel, ‘‘ A Mummer’s Wife,” finds much favor 
among the Dutchmen. The principal reviews have given the 
book close attention. It is very odd that no publisher on this 
side has thought this highly successful book worthy of notice. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. are to reprint their “ Tales from Many 
Sources in a cheap paper edition, and at the same time they will 
add two new volumes. The New Church Board of Publication 
announces the first English version of Swedenborg’s posthumous 
“De Anima,” (‘ofthe soul ’’), translated from Dr. Tafel’s Latin 
Edition, (Tubingen, 1840). Austin Dobson has just completed 
his biography of Steele for the ‘ English Worthies.”’ A Ger- 
































man translation of De Quincey’s ‘‘ Opium Eater” has just been is- 











sued at Stuttgart by R. Lutz. Rufus C. Hartranft, Philadel- 
phia, will publish immediately a book on “The Dog, in Health 
and Disease,” a guide to all breeds and their management, with a 
glossary of terms. 

Mrs. Mortimer Collins, the widow of the well-known novelist 
and poet, died recently in England. She was herself a novelist, 
having assisted her husband in writing two of his novels, and 
having also written two or three novels after his death. Along 
with M. F. P. Cotton she composed a couple of books for children. 
She also published a biography of Mortimer Collins and edited se- 
lections from his papers. 

Mr. A. D. Hall has translated and made a novel from Sar- 
dou’s play, Andrea, which is published by Messrs. Rand, McNally & 
Co. under the title ‘‘ Anselma, or, In Spite of All.” Cassell & Co. 
have in preparation, for publication during the fall, a volume 
called ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Scenes and Characters,” by Austin Brere- 
ton, illustrative of thirty of Shakespeare’s plays. The “ Over- 
land Library” of Mr. L. Schick, Chicago, has been edited with 
judgment and taste, and fairly takes rank with eastern enterprises, 
It is intended in this way to furnish reprints of the best modern 
German literature, both in the original tongue and in English 
translations, Thirteen monthly volumes have so far been issued. 

Supporters of codperation will be interested in the balance 
sheet of Messrs. Chapman & Hall, Limited, which has just been 
issued, showing that the profit for the year 1885 was £16,107 
After deducting all expenses of management and writing off £1,107. 
for depreciation of copyrights, and making provision for bad and 
doubtful debts to the extent of £500, the directors recommend a 
dividend, with the interim dividend already paid, at the rate of 7 
per cent. per annum. 

Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co. have added volumes devoted to the 
poetry of March and April to Mr. Oscar Adams’s series, “‘ Through 
the Year with the Poets.” Mr. A. H. Gebhard, the Theo- 
sophist, announces the publication of a magazine in New York 
devoted exclusively to “the brotherhood of humanity, theosophy 
in America, and the study of occult science, philosophy and the 
Aryan literature.” The American editions of Book Lore and 
The Antiquary (D. G. Francis, New York), have been quite suc- 
cessful. Mr. Stevenson’s “Strange Case’’ has had exceptional 
success. 20,060 copies have been already sold. Lieutenant 
Greely’s ‘‘ Three years of Arctic Service” has been enthusiastical- 
ly received in England. The leading journals unite in calling it 
not only the most important book on polar exploration of recent 
years, but also the handsomest and best illustrated work. <A 
second English and a second American edition have already been 
issued. 

General Lew Wallace is meditating over a new novel, the 
scene of which is to be laid in Northern Africa. Dr. Dudgeon, 
of Pekin, who is said to possess great influence with the leading 
statesmen of China, is writing a ‘ History of Opium.” James 
H. Earle, Boston, will shortly issue ‘“ Nineveh and its Repentance,” 
by Rev. Samuel H. Higgins, D. D. The subject of the volume 
would hardly be guessed from its odd title ;—it is a treatise on the 
secret and sources of successful preaching and teaching. Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall have in press a work by Robert C. Leslie, 
illustrated by the author, called “A Scene-Paintet’s Log,” in 
which it is promised some of the most agreeable recent sketches of 
theatrical life will be found. 

A pamphlet of 92 pages, issued by the Times Printing Co., of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., describes at length the advantages of that city 
as a place of residence and centre of business. It has a number of 
illustrations and no advertisements, the object being simply, as the 
publishers say, to benefit Chattanooga. They will send a copy 
free to any one interested enough to forward five cents for the post- 
age. 

Nor 9 in Cassell’s National Library, (dated March 27), is Hor- 
ace Walpole’s “ Castle of Otranto.” 

“The Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion,” whose offices 
are in London, but whose attention is given to the literature and 
history of Wales,—its membership being altogether Cymric,—has 
just completed the issue, in translation as well as the original, of 
the ‘‘Gododin,” a series of poems by the early bard Aneurin 
Gevawdrydd. The Society has now subscribed for copies (to be 
sent its members), of ‘‘ The Red Book of Hergest,’”’ which is to be 
edited by Mr. S. G. Evans, of Oxford, in collaboration with Profes- 
sor Rhys. This important work will be divided by the editors in- 
to four parts, each bearing a distinct title, and the first, compris- 
ing the Mabinogion, the Arthurian Romances, Triads, ete., will be 
ready in June next. 

Mr. William Sloane Kennedy, whose biographical and critical 
writings have been very favorably received, will issue very soon, 
through John B. Alden, of New York, a compilation in five small 
volumes of Ruskin’s writings on art, social philsophy, conduct, 
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science, nature, and literature. The long and close study of Ruskin 
into which Mr. Kennedy’s admiration for the man has brought 
him warrants the expectation of very fine work in these selec- 
tions. 


Ticknor & Co. announce a new and enlarged ‘“ Concordance of 
the Holy Scriptures,” by the Rev. J. B. R. Walker. It bears ref- 
erence to the King James and Revised Versions. 

Mr. W. D. Howells will write the life of Longfellow for the 
“American Men of Letters” series. Mr. Julian Hawthorne and 
his brother-in-law, Mr. George Parsons Lathrop, are putting the 
finishing touches on a play for Madame Modjeska, a drama of in- 
genious construction upon which they have been at work for some 
time. Mr. Henry George has become his own publisher, and 
will shortly publish in New York a new work on “ Protection and 
Free Trade.” 

Rev. Dr. Talmage’s series of Sermons on Marriage, just de- 
livered in Brooklyn Tabernacle, will be published in book form at 
once. The title of the book will be “The Marriage Ring.” 
Robert Bros. will shortly publish a story by Mrs. Eugenie Ham- 
erton, wife of Phiiip Gilbert Hamerton, called ‘‘Golden Medi- 
ocrity.”’ Blanche Willis Howard has undertaken a dramatiza- 
tion of her novel, “‘Guenn,” at Lawrence Barrett’s suggestion. 














PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

R. HORATIO HALE has formed into pamphlets his articles in 

the Popular Science Monthly for January, on ‘‘ The Origin of 

Primitive Money,” and his “‘ Report on the Blackfeet Tribes” of 

Canada, read at the meeting of the British Asssociation for the 

Advancement of Science, at Aberdeen, in September, 1885. Both 

are valuable contributions to our knowledge of the aboriginal peo- 
ple. 

The article by Professor James, in the Andover Review for 
March, part of which we reprinted last week, would very well 
serve for expansion into a small volume,—especially that portion 
of the general subject which treats of the duties of the General 
Government toward public education. 

A weekly periodical has been begun by Mr.S. 8. Bassler, Cin- 
cinnati, with the name of The Weather Journal. This publication 
contains interesting weather lore, devoid of pretensions and theo- 
retical effusiggs. The first number contains twenty-one small 
weather charts, illustrating quite graphically the movement of the 
recent great storm waves and anti-cyclones over the United 
States. The Weather Journal isa cheap medium of valuable in- 
formation for all classes of people, students, amateur observers, 
farmers and business men. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says it is in a position to state that the 
much-discussed novel of the late Colonel Burnaby is at the 
present moment being transcribed by his private secretary, and 
that negotiations with an eminent firm of publishers for its im- 
mediate publication are on the point of being concluded. The 
statement which has lately gone the round of the press to the 
effect that the manuscript of the book was so illegible that ulti- 
mate publication was out of the question is therefore totally with- 
out foundation. 

The scene of Mr. Crawford’s new novel, ‘‘ Sarracinesea,” which 
is to appear in Blackwood, is laid in Rome, after the expulsion of 
the Bourbons from Naples; but though Cardinal Antonelli is an 
active character, politics occupy merely the background. Love 
and intrigue, the curiosities of Roman society, the country life of 
the Roman princes, furnish incidents for a plot which the writer 
works out by the aid of adecidedly original cast of characters. 


ART NOTES. 
HE season of school exhibitions is at hand, and the art teach- 
ers of the city are concerning themselves with the getting up 
of the annual display of pupils’ work. The first in the field this 
year is the Ladies’ Decorative Art Club, of which Mr. J. Liberty 
Tadd is the Director. The club building, No. 1512 Pine St., was 
opened to the public on Wednesday, 7th inst., and continued open 
during the remainder of the week, a very creditable showing of 
many difierent descriptions of work in all stages being made. It 
should be noted that this Club does not undertake to make a fa- 
vorable impression by letting the public see only finished produc- 
tions by the best students, but gives examples in all states from 
the first sketch of design to the last touch of execution. The se- 
rial class-rooms were well filled with studies from casts and from 
life in oil and in water colors; modeling from casts and from life, 
and also original designs in clay, wax and plaster ; wood carving ; 
metal work, in brass, copper, silver, ete.; china painting ; decora- 
ting; decorative work in black-and-white and in colors on fabrics, 
leather, etc. The most satisfactory results of the year’s tuition 
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partments the work was excellent, and many of the exhibitors 
gave evidence of ability to furnish and execute decorative design 
of merit for practical purposes. In brass and copper also thers 
were many articles original in form and ornamentation, that wo e 


hold their own in any stock of goods of their class on sac. ‘1d 
exhibit of china painting was not so good as that of last ye»: he 


it was said that a competent teacher had recently beeu .e bit 
and better instruction would be given hereafter. 


A new feature of the present season has been the Manual 
Training Class for children, boys and girls. The work of this 
class is especially interesting as illustrating the facility with 
which the supple hands of the little ones acquire comman! o° 
tools and materials and how readily they learn to follow line of 
beauty. They are taught to draw simple designs in black and 
white, to model in clay and wood the designs they make on pa- 
per, and to handle primary tools and implements. 


Mr. William T. Trego will be represented at the coming 
“ Prize Fund” Exhibition in New York, by another battle pie- 
ture entitled “‘ Battery, Halt!” It is said to be a spirited picture, 
admirable in composition, strong in drawing and noticeable as be- 
ing eminently picturesque, the latter quality being one which 
Mr. Trego’s fellow students of the Pennsylvania Academy are too 
apt to neglect. 

Among other Philadelphia contributors to the “ Prize Fund ” 
are Miss Cecilia Beaux, Messrs. Harry R.Poore, Stephen Parrish, 
Clifford P. Grayson, now residing in France, and F.K. M. Rehn, 
who is still claimed as a citizen of Philadelphia though long sinee 
established in New York. The exhibition will open in about two 
weeks and continue during the month of May. 


Boston has been holding a novel exhibition this week, spoken 
of by courtesy as ‘An Amateur Art Exhibition.” Art is a much- 
abused word in these days, and is skewered with ahyphen to all 
sorts of absurd conjunctives, a recent example being noted in a 
Western advertisement of “ Art-soap.” However, the word in 
this case does not seem to have been altogether misapplied, as the 
exhibits were limited to contributions showing design executed by 
the designer. The result was a rather miscellaneous display of 
over a thousand contributions, ranging from photographs to yacht- 
models, including quite a number of fairly good pictures in oil and 
water colors, and black-and-white, and alsoa good many bad ones, 
carvings, embroideries, cabinet-work, the inevitable scroll-sawing, 
china decoration, ete.: all from the hands of amateurs. The ex- 
hibition proved very interesting and popular, attracting a large 
attendance to Horticultural Hall, where it was held. Why could 
not our Horticultural Hall in Broad street be made available fora 
similar exhibit? With our vast population of well-to-do people 
we ought to have ten ‘“ art-amateurs”’ where Boston has one, and 
an exhibition of their works would stimulate them to higher en- 
deavors, and in that way would exert a wholesome educational in- 
fluence. 


The Chicago Grant Monument Committee has accepted a 
design by Mr. Francis M. Whitehouse, architect, the execution of 
which will require about $50,000. 


The New York Society of Decorative Art states that its 
school is not for “the benefit of those who merely dabble in art 
for pleasure, but a regular academic schovl where earnest work- 
ers can seceive the most thorough instruction from life and the 
‘ast, in painting from life, from the costumed model and from still 
life. These classes are under the personal charge of Mr. F. C. 
Jones and Carl Hirschberg. The losses in design and technical 
and manual training are under tne charge of Mr. J. L. Tadd.” 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

KIND of concrete, hard and solid. is now being used for build- 
ing purposes in Paris. It is composed of eight parts of sand, 
gravel, and pebbles; one part of commoa earth, burnt and pow- 
dered; one part powdered cinders, and one and a half parts un- 
slaked hydraulic lime. These materials are thoroughly beaten up 
together, their mixture giving a concrete which seis almost im- 
mediately, and becomes in a few days extremely hard and solid, 
which property may be still more increased by the addition of a 
small quantity, say one part, of cement. Among other construe- 
tions to which this material has been applied is a house three 
stories in height, 65 by 45 feet, standing on a terrace, having a 
perpendicular retaining wall 200 feet in length and 20 feet high. 
Every part of this structure was made of the hard concrete, in- 
eluding foundations, vaults of cellars, retaining wall, and all 
walls, exterior and interior, as well as the cornice work, moldings, 
string courses, balustrades and parapets, and the building is 

without band iron, lintels, or wood throughout. 
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Dr. C. A. Dana, in an article in Science of April 2, pronounces 
very decidedly against the common belief in cases of so-called 
double consciousness. *‘‘ There are on record” he says “in French, 
German, English, and American medical literature only seven- 
teen cases whose history in any way entitles them to come under 
the designation of cases of double consciousness. Most of them 
were reported from forty to sixty years ago, and without very 
great accuracy in detail. An examination of all these histories, 
and the study of cases allied to them, lead one very positively to 
the conclusion that such a thing as a true double consciousness, 
or dual life, does not exist. There are several striking instances 
in which persons have lived an apparently double life, but in each 
case the second life represented simpiy a partial activity of the 
patient’s brain. In the second and morbid state a portion, viz., 
the higher volitional centres, have their activity inhibited, the 
mind is dull, the disposition apathetic, and memory of the past is 
gone. Indeed, this loss of the faculty by which stored-up im- 
pressions of the past are revivified is the main psychological 
feature of some cases.” 

A recently introduced substitute for high explosives is thus 
described in Science: ‘Caustic lime, ground fine, and consolida- 
ted by a pressure of forty tons into cartridges two inches and a 
half in diameter, is used in some collieries for getting coal, where 
gunpowder would be dangerous. After the holes are drilled in 
the face of the coal, an iron tube half an inch in diameter, with a 
small groove externally on the upper side. and several perfora- 
tions, is inserted the whole length of the hole. The cartridges, 
which have a groove to fit the tube, are then inserted and lightly 
rammed, and the hole tamped. A small force-pump injects 
through the tube a quantity of water equal in bulk to the lime. 
The water escapes through the perforations and along the groove, 
saturating the whole, and driving out the air. The tube is then 
closed by a tap to prevent the escape of the steam, which, by its 
force, cracks the coal away from the roof, and then follows the 
expansion of the lime. 

Herr H. E. Low has forwarded to the Imperial Museum in 
Vienna twelve large stone slabs bearing the footprints discovered 
last year in the solid rock in the quarry over Lake Managua, in 
the territory of Nicaragua. The interest was increased by the 
statement that those footprints had been overlain by eleven differ- 
ent layers of stone, extending to a depth of thirteen feet, and in- 
dicating an antiquity for our race quite transcending all conjec- 
tures hitherto hazarded. The slabs are about two and one-half 
feet square. The footprints are sunk into the stone to a depth of 
about three inches. The stone itself is a porous volcanic tufa, 
and the superincumbent layers, which had been removed for build- 
ing purposes, were all of a more or less solid volcanic conglomer- 
ate. The footprints are very conspicuous, and seem to be those of 
three distinct persons, one of whom was a child. 

Mr. Ivan Levinstein, the President of the Manchester Section 
of the Society of Chemical Industry, calls attention to a new sub- 
stance which is extracted from coal tar, and possesses sweetening 
properties far stronger than the best cane or beet root sugar. 
This substance, he said, seemed likely to enter into daily con- 
sumption. According to Mr. Levinstein, 1 part of it will give a 
very sweet taste to 10,000 parts of water, for it is 230 times sweet- 
er than best sugar, and taken in the quantities added to food as 
sweetening material, has no injurious effects whatever on the 
human system. Patients suffering from diabetes have been treated 
for the last few months in one of the principal hospitals in Berlin 
with saccharin without feeling in the least inconvenienced by its 
use. The use of saccharin would, therefore, Mr. Levinstein said, 
be not merely a probable substitute for sugar, but it might even 
be applied to medicinal purposes where sugar was not permissible. 


UNNECESSARY WAILS|' 

MFWHE Record is unnecessarily troubled. If of fifty-one steamers bringing 

cargoes to American consignees since January 1 forty have departed 
in ballast to find cargoes clsewhere, the fact is not unprecedented. Nor is it 
peculiar to protective tariff times any more than it is to revenue tariff times, 
By paying a little attention to facts of record, and laying less stress upon 
bare statements, the free-trade press might avoid many displays of lack of 
information. When this country pretty fairly divided the ocean-carrying 
trade with other commercial nations, the majority of new American ships 
left our shores in ballast and sought cargoes in foreign ports. Nor was this 
all. Few if any of them carried astitch of sail woven in American looms. 
Not one of them flew a flag of American bunting, and even the crews of 
such ships wore shirts made of material fabricated abroad. That burlesque 
is ended. 

It is now fashionable to deplore the loss of the foreign markets. We 
had nothing to sell in those days, or next to nothing. We were always in 
debt to foreign manufacturers and merchants. If our ships were on every 
sea, they did not carry American goods or products to any considerable 
extent. We did then what Norway is doing to-day. Norway is one of the 
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poorest, yet the third ship-owning nation in the world. It has next to no 
foreign commerce. It carries for other nations, and it carries for them be- 
cause it sails its ships at less cost than the employing nations can sail their 
own. It sails its ships cheaply because it pays small wages, while its seamen 
are willing to eat cheap food. We can have our share of the carrying trade 
on similar terms. But do we want it on such terms? No. For we can do 
better. Instead of attempting to compete with ships sailed under low 
wages, we employ the cheapest carriers. And that is in the line of the pol- 
icy advocated by our contemporaries who demand that our merchants be 
allowed to buy cheap ships because they are cheaper than our wage rate 
will allow us to build. 

Our merchant marine is now the second in the world as regards tonnage. 
It is not doing business for foreign producers, it is true. But it is doing busi- 
ness for American producers, which is much better. If we are not export- 
ing in as large measure as we have been doing during the last dozen years, 
we are still exporting more than double, perhaps treble, what we did prior 
to 1860. If we do not control foreign markets, at least no other nation con- 
trols those markets. Trade is dull all over the world. Nearly as many 
British ships are idle as are employed. The world is buying no more than 
it is obliged to buy. It has no inducement to buy more largely. Neither 
our navigation laws nor our tariff has anything to do with the world’s abil- 
ity to purchase. The cause lies far deeper than that. Of what avail would 
a thousand ships be in our marine while the world refuses to purchase any- 
body’s wares? As these free-traders make cheapness the standard, why 
should we not hire carriers when that is cheaper than to own them? When 
the world’s markets demand our goods, we shall find a way to send to those 
markets. The laws of trade will not cease to operate in all times and un- 
der the universal desire to accumulate. Holland is a free trade country, yet 
trade is dead there. England is free trade so far as its interests seem to re- 
quire, yet trade is dead there. Though England has an abundance of ships 
and an enormous capital behind them, its trade will not equal our own. Our 
domestic trade is worth all the foreign trade put together and divided pro 
rata among the commercial nations. 
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DRIFT. 


—The great rain-fall in England in February is declared by meteoro- 
logists who have studied it to have been unprecedented since records began 
to be kept. The total amount of water which fell from the clouds, chiefly 
during twenty-four hours, is computed to have amounted to 750,000,000,000 
gallons. The fall was greatest between New London and Providence. 

—Mr. Julian Hawthorne, the novelist, says of himself in the April num- 
ber of Lippincott: “ I can not conscientiously say that I have found the lit- 
erary profession—in and for itself—entirely agreeable. Almost everything 
that I have written has been written from necessity ; and there is very lit- 
tle of it that I shall not be glad to see forgotten. The true rewards of liter- 
ature, for men of limited culture, are the incidental ones—the valuable 
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friendships and charming associations which it brings about. For the sake 
of these I would willingly endure again many passages of a life that has not 
been all roses. Not that I would appear to belittle my own work; it does 
not need it.” 


—A Washington correspondent describes Senator Edmunds while speak- 
ing as follows: ‘‘ He rises slowly, and you are surprised to see how tall he 
is. Six feet and more, he has a large frame, and his shoulders have that 
bend known as the student’s stoop. He is a physical giant—or he might be 
if he put himself under the training of John L. Sullivan. He wears dark 
clothes, and his Jong frock coat is unbuttoned as he talks. He speaks in ar- 
ticulate tones, in a strong voice with a slight nasal twang. He goes on 
steadily and easily. He never halts fora word, and though his speech is 
not written, it will read as smoothly in to-morrow’s Record as though it had 
been polished for weeks. He does not deal much in metaphor, does not 
grow excited, and he expects evidently that he will have more weight from 
what he says than how he says it. He gestures somewhat, and his motions 
are short, sharp and occasionally violent. Now and then he puts one hand 
in his pocket and brings the other arm down with the finger extended in 
enforcing a point. Now he churns the air with both hands, and now he 
holds his iron spectacles down in front of him, and delivers his words with 
no gestures whatever. Though his speech is purely argumentative, it holds 
the attention to the end, and you can see that his brother Senators feel that 
it is one of the great efforts of the session.” 


Who are the Knights of Labor? The Presbyterian Observer answers this 
question by saying ‘that they are neither Nihilists, Anarchists, nor infidels, 
but Socialists of the better sort—a definition which will stand until we have 
one more authoritative. It traces the history of the organization as follows: 
—The founder was Mr. Uriah S. Stevens, a Philadelphia clothing-cutter, 
whose intelligence and philanthropic instincts made him the leader ofa 
movement among the clothing-cutters and other laborers of the Quaker 
City, which culminated in 1873 in the first local assembly of the Knights 
of Labor. The order soon became strong in Pennsylvania, and the General 
Assembly of North America was formed, when Mr. Stevens, who died in 
1882, was made General Master Workman. The present membership is up- 
wards of 500,000, which means that 2,500,000 souls are largely dependent up- 
on the policy and fortunes of these Knights. Members are under obliga- 
tions to obey the five men who constitute the general or executive commit- 
tee. These men are Mr. Terrence V. Powderly, ex-blacksmith and ex-may- 
or of Scranton, now at the head of the order; Mr. Frederick Turner, secre- 
tary, and Mr. John W. Hayes, both grocers; Mr. W. H. Bailey, of Shawnee, 
O., and T. B. Barry, of East Saginaw, Mich. 
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—Writing upon the question of Federal Aid to Education, Rey. A. D. 
Mayo cites the fact, that beginning with Ohio, the nation has given to nine- 
teen new states hundreds of millions of acres of public lands, at the low- 
est value estimated at $100,000,000, worth now to these States $500,000,000. 
A part of this land was ceeded by the old States, but the larger portion was 
bought with public money or won by conquest. Every acre represents the 
treasure and toil and blood of the whole people. It is all “sacred soil,”’—a 
consecrated gift, by the whole people, to the nation’s children and youth. 
In 1862, when eleven States were at war with the Union, Congress appro- 
priated additional lands for azricultural and mechanical education, and kept 
the gift until every restored Commonwealth received it. Congress has, first 
and last, appropriated more than $50,000.000 for special education, in money 
for colleges, for the freedmen, ete., to say nothing of its expenditure for 
schools in Washington, among the Indians, and elsewhere. It did not object 
to the appropriation of the surplus revenue in 1836, by several States, for 
school funds. It has, he says, even given valuable properties to private in- 
stitutions to meet pressing local needs. 

—Another radical cut has been made in transcontinental passenger 
rates, the Union Pacifie making a first class rate of $30 from the Missouri river 
to San Francisco, with $25 rebate, and $20 second-class, with 315 rebate, 
practically putting both classes on a par. It is also understood that the 
purchaser will be guaranteed a return ticket at the same rate at any time 
within thirty days. Tickets are now being sold by all Chicago lines from 
Chicago to California points at $14.50 first class (adding 37 to the $5 rate 
from Missouri river), with the privilege of returning at any time within 
thirty days at the same rates. 

—At the regular meeting of the Horticultural Society, Saturday morn- 
ing, Mr. Edward L. Beard, of the Associated Press, presented an interesting 
and exhaustive paper on ‘The Progress of Orchid Culture in America.” 
Since 1865 orchid-growing has become more general, and collections are now 
scattered all through the United States and Canada, many of them number- 
ing from 1.000 to 1,500. The most rapid growth has been within the last ten 
years, in which period many new species have been brought to light. The 
number of large private collections in this country is about fifteen, that of 
Mr. Corning, at Albany, being probably the finest, and that of Mr. Freder- 
ick L. Ames, at North Easton, ranking next. There are but two botanieal 
gardens here maintaining collections of orchids, that at Cambridge, compris- 
ing 378 species, and the United States Botanie Garden at Washington, with 
fifty-two genera, comprising 247 species and varieties.— Boston Advertiser. 
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‘* This magazine increases in value and interest with 
every number, and is an honor to American periodical 
literature.’’—-New York Observer. 


‘Its articles are examples of the modern spirit and 
method of historical study at their best.’’—Springfield 
Union. 


fin MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY deals 
with every problem in American history from the 
most remote period to the present hour. 


One of the notable features of the current April 
issue is Mr. N. EGLESTON’S illustrated article on 
* The Newgate of Connecticut,”’ the underground prison 
established by that State, in the old Simsbury copper 
mines, just prior to the Revolution. The story reads 
like a veritable romance, and the admirable illustra- 
ions serve to intensify the interest it awakens 


The versatile writer, WILLIAM L. KEESE, conitri- 
butes to this number a tersely expressed and most 
appreciative tribute to the late lamented General Win- 


field Scott Hancock, of whom an exquisitely engraved 


portrait in steel forms the frontispiece to the maguzine. 


The discussion of the possible annexation of Cana- 
da to the United States, which is exciting great inter- 
est the world over, is treated in Mr. WATSON GRIFFIN’S 
able paper on ‘* The Consolidation of Canada,” as a re- 
ply to the article of Dr. Prosper Bender in the Febru- 
ary number, ‘‘ The Disintegration of Canada,”’ and will 
be studied with care by all who think North America 
ought, one of these days, to be one nation. 


The readers of this periodical who have followed 
Mr. A. W. CLAson in his brilliant papers on the Con- 
STITUTION, will be charmed with the manner in which 
he has drawn a pen-picture of ‘‘ The Convention of 
North Carolina, 1788,’’—a contribution to history re- 
plete with information and suggestion, appealing to 
all thoughtful Americans. 


It is nearly a hundred years since the construction 
of our government was the all absorbing tropie in 
thirteen States; and now, in perusing Dr. PRosPER 
BENDER'S paper on *‘ The Overcrowding of Cities,.”’ we 
can realize somewhat of the magical increase of pop- 
ulation during that period. It is high time for our 
citizens to reflect upon public matters of past, present, 
and future concern. 


To the SpecIAL StuprEs in the history of the civil 
war WILLIAM HOWARD MILIs, late Major U. S A., 
contributes a most readable article on ‘‘ Chancellors- 
ville,’ in which, among many other matters of impor- 
tance, he gives a picturesque description of the local- 
ity, and a valuable summary of the Union forces en- 
gaged in the campaign. 


Nothing that has been written on “ Shiloh”’ hither- 
to, presents such an impressive and vivid picture of 
the actual events of the ‘‘ First Day’s Battle, April 6,”’ 
as the carefully prepared paper of General WILLIAM 
FARRAR SMITH. In accord materially with General 
Buell’s statements, published in the Century, General 
Smith gives. what General Buell does not. a detailed 
account of the fighting in the early part of that mem- 
orable day, prior to Buell's arrivai. 


The first adequate sketch ever written from the 
National side, of the ‘‘ Bull Pasture Mountain”’ battle, 
is presented in this number to our readers from the 
pen of one of the participants, GENERAL ALFRED E. 
LEE, and will be thoroughly appreciated. 


This number of the magazine contains also a stir- 
ring poem by WILLIAM L. KEESE, delivered at the 
meeting of the New York Cincinnati, February 22, 
1886, in response to the toast, ‘‘Our National Inde- 
pendence ; may it exist forever.” 


The various department are filled with material of 
the first interest and importance. 


Subscriptions for the Magazine may begin at any 
time, and all booksellers and newsdealers receive 
them, or remittance may be made direct to the pub- 
lishers. Price, 50 cents a copy; or $5.00 a year in 
advance. 


The price of the bound volume is $3.50 for each 
half-year, in dark green levant cloth, and $4.50 if 
bound in half morocco. 


Address, 


MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


30 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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